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News Notes of the Fortnight 


Tax Plans 

AXES are certainly the subject of 

the day. Secretary Mellon brings 
out further ammunition of figures in re- 
sponse to all attacks, and insists that his 
program must stand as a whole. Presi- 
dent Coolidge also made a firm announce- 
ment that the program must stand 
substantially unchanged—and set the 
capital wondering whether he would 
veto any compromise measure that might 
conceivably be passed. Senator Borah has 
recommended tax reduction as a crusade, 
stressing the thousands of homes that 
have felt the burden of high taxes, and 
assailing the notion that tax reduction 
and bonus payment can go together. 

The program which the Democrats 
propose as a substitute for the Mel- 
lon plan has been announced by Repre- 
sentative Garner, of Texas. It proposes 
still lower rates than Mr. Mellon’s for 
small and moderate incomes, a further 
reduction of a third on earned incomes 
(as against Mr. Mellon’s quarter re- 
duction), and somewhat higher rates on 
the larger incomes. It makes the maxi- 
mum surtax rate 44 per cent instead of 
Mr. Mellon’s 25 per cent, or the pres- 
ent 50, but on a graduated plan. 

The Garner statement includes no es- 
timate as to what the revenue from this 
plan would be. Actuaries of the Treas- 
ury Department now at work on the 
Democratic schedule estimate that it will 
bring in about $100,000,000 less than 
the Mellon plan. It was promptly fol- 
lowed by the “radical” substitute tax 
bill, framed by Representative Frear, of 
Wisconsin, which combines tax cut 
and bonus payment. Like the Demo- 
cratic schedule, it reduces the taxes on 
small incomes below the Mellon level; 
it maintains the present surtax of 50 per 
cent, restores excess profits taxes and 
favors an increased inheritance tax. 


Venizelos Returns 


ORMER Premier Venizelos of 
Greece responded to the request of 
his countrymen that he return from 
Paris and undertake to straighten out 
the Greek political tangle. Immediately 
upon his return he was received by the 





Summed up from many sources 


Mary Craddock Beale is neither a con- 
temporary artist nor an American, but 
her work grants her a place in our cover 
series. A minister’s daughter, she was 
born in Suffolk in 1632. Just where she 
studied is uncertain, some reports claim- 
ing Van Dyck as her master, others Sir 
Peter Lely, others Robert Walker. At 
any rate she must have studied in London. 
The date of her marriage to Charles 
Beale is also uncertain. 

Mrs. Beale painted in oil and water- 
colors, and drew in crayon. Her work 
is vigorous to the degree that it was 
sometimes spoken of as “‘masculine’’; her 
coloring is clear, fresh and natural; her 
style shows Italian influence. The most 
eminent personages sat to Mrs. Beale. 
Her portrait of Queen Henrietta Maria 
was loaned to the first Exhibition of Na- 
tional Portraits at South Kensington. The 
Earl of Clarendon, Lord Cornbury, the 
Countess of Derby and many others em- 
ployed this talented artist. 

She died in 1697. 





National Assembly and elected its presi- 
dent—which gives him “all the authority 
there is” in Greece—but proceedings 
were interrupted by a sudden illness 
which necessitated his withdrawal. M. 
Venizelos was reported as saying that 
the situation seemed worse than he had 
expected to find it. The Royalists in- 
sist that the King of Greece shall be 
brought back before any conversations 
begin and that he shall remain while a 
plebiscite is held to decide whether the 
government is to be a monarchy or a 
republic. The republicans, on the other 
hand, refuse to discuss the King’s return 
at all. 

From his sick bed, M. Venizelos has 
sent a flat refusal to accept the Liberal 
Party’s choice of him as their leader. 


Labor Government Sure 


REAT BRITAIN is settling down 

to the assured fact that it is to 
have a Labor Government, and from 
speculating as to whether it would or it 
wouldn’t, has turned to speculating as 
to how long the new government will 
last. The first few days after the open- 
ing of Parliament—January 8—will be 
occupied with formalities and the King 
will not open it formally until the 15th. 
In accordance with traditional proce- 


dure, the Baldwin Cabinet will then sub- 
mit an address to the King embodying 
the Conservative legislative program. 
Mr. Macdonald, for Labor, will oppose 
it and suggest an amendment which it 
is expected will carry with Liberal help. 
Mr. Baldwin will then resign, and Mr. 
Macdonald will be called. Parliament 
will adjourn to reassemble about the 
27th. 

During the fortnight Mr. Macdonald 
published in the New York World an 
interview which was not released in the 
British press until a couple of days later 
—rather an unheard-of proceeding—in 
which he said that he would reserve the 
right to demand a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment and a new election if his govern- 
ment should be defeated on a major 
issue. This was a direct answer to the 
Liberal leader, Mr. Asquith, who had 
taken the position that as soon as the 
Labor Government should be defeated 
on a vote, the King ought to call the 
Liberals to form a Cabinet. Back of 
this division of opinion presumably lies 
the hope on the one side, and the fear 
on the other, that another election would 
strengthen Labor. 


A Better Outlook in Europe 


T is good news that seven regiments 
of French soldiers have been with- 

drawn from the Ruhr, and that the 
passport barrier between occupied and 
unoccupied Germany has fallen. Ger- 
mans may now travel from one section 
to another without obtaining French or 
Belgian permission, and Allied control 
now applies only to freight, express and 
parcel post, on which the occupying pow- 
ers collect customs duties. As their 
sentences expire the burgomasters of 
many towns are returning from prison, 
and others are being allowed to return 
from exile. Only seven important towns 
still have exiled or imprisoned burgo- 
masters. 

Our three experts for the committees 
to study German finance have sailed, 
and Dr. Edwin W. Kemmerer, profes- 
sor of economics and finance at Prince- 
ton, has accepted the post of adviser to 
the three. The committee on the Ger- 
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man budget meets January 14, that on 
the flight of German capital January 21. 

Negotiations are going forward be- 
tween the industrialists of France and 
Germany, and some agreements have 
been concluded, though no firm basis has 
yet been established. The so-called 
potash king of Germany, Dr. Arnold 
Rechberg, has for some time been con- 
ducting private negotiations in Paris and 
has now submitted to the French For- 
eign Office a definite plan for a repara- 
tion agreement based on his plan. 
Briefly, this is a scheme by which France 
would participate in German finances 
to the extent of 30 per cent, under the 
stipulations that the shares purchased 
could not revert to Germany for thirty 
years and that the French purchasers 
could not sell them outside of France. 
There will be much discussion of this 
plan before any action can be taken, and 
there are sure to be many objections, 
among them the obvious one that the 
problem of reparations concerns Great 
Britain and Belgium as well as France. 
As this goes to press, the papers report 
that the German government disavows 
the Rechberg plan. 

German officials, realizing that the 
wealthy Germans who go on living 
luxuriously, either at home or in 
Switzerland, are prejudicing the case of 
the hungry thousands, have taken steps 
to curb them. ‘Two special despatches 
announce a twelve-cent tax to be im- 
posed on dancers, and a plan to prevent 
Germans from leaving the country un- 
less they can give assurances that they 
will not reflect on their country by an 
extravagant mode of life or by criticism. 
Responsible observers constantly warn 
against confusing the extravagant living 
of the few with the pitiable condition of 
the many. 


French Finance 


@ France there is the curious situa- 
tion of a balanced budget, for the 
first time in years, with the franc falling 
suddenly below five cents. But the bal- 


anced budget refers only to normal ex- 


penditures, not counting the great costs 
of reconstruction, for which the people 
have advanced the money by buying 
bonds. The country as a whole is pros- 
perous, but the financial straits of the 
government raise thoughts of possible 
bankruptcy, and naturally the fall of 
the franc throws a heavy burden on the 
small investor and raises the cost of liv- 
ing. Its decline is variously given as a 
psychological one, owing to the long 
delay in reparations, or as the definite 
result of a scaling down of the govern- 
ment’s payments to the Bank of France 
for the retirement of paper currency. 
The first of the senatorial elections 
has just been held, with no special issues. 
M. Poincaré was of course reelected. 
It is the election of deputies next spring 
which promises interest, as there will be 
a line-up between Poincaré and his sup- 


porters against the liberals, led by Briand 
and Herriot, who oppose his Ruhr 
policies. 
Corfu Echoes 

AST summer, it will be remem- 

bered, the Council of Ambassadors 
awarded to Italy the fifty thousand lire 
which had been deposited by Greece in 
a neutral bank, to cover an indemnity 
for the murder of the Italian General 
Tellini and his party on Greek territory. 
This award was in violation of the 
agreement made by the Council with the 
League of Nations, that the amount of 
the indemnity should be determined by 
the Court of International Justice at the 
Hague, on the basis of the report of a 
special commission of inquiry. 

This action was protested'at the time, 
and the supposition was that the Coun- 
cil’s high-handed course was considered 
to be the only way to make sure of get- 
ting Mussolini out of Corfu. The final 
report was not published. But a copy 
of it has now been sent to the League 
Secretariat, and an  Anglo-Hellenic 
League has given it publication. It ap- 
pears in detail in the Christian Science 
Monitor; and while it indicates plainly 
various ways in which the Greek Gov- 
ernment was negligent in handling the 
situation at the time of the assassination, 
and a lack of cooperation between the 
Greek and the Albanian authorities, it 





Very Briefly 
DWARD A. FILENE of Boston will 
shortly announce a series of European 
Peace Essay competitions, similar to that of 
Mr. Bok—French, English and Italian writ- 
ers to compete for the best practicable plan 
to maintain peace. 

An interesting invention is the ultra-audible 
microphone, which will make it possible for 
scientists to hear sounds now inaudible, such 
as the vibrations of the heart and brain and 
the sounds made by tiny insects. 

The Prince Regent of Japan was fired at 
in an attempted assassination. Whereupon 
the Japanese Cabinet, formally assuming re- 
sponsibility for the attack on the sacred 
person, resigned in a body and insisted on 
maintaining their resignation even against 
the Prince Regent’s protest. 

A despatch from Rome says that negotia- 
tions for a,commercial treaty which are being 
conducted by Russian and Italian experts are 
almost completed, and that indeed the text of 
the treaty has been despatched to Moscow 
for approval. The first clause of the treaty 
contains a recognition by Italy of the Soviet 
Government. 

The gravity of the situation in Greek 
refugee camps is emphasized by a cable re- 
ceived by the Near East from Mr. Henry 
Morgenthau, who is head of the International 
Loan Commission for the Greek refugees. 
Mr. Morgenthau asked for means to provide 
for five thousand more orphans at once—a 
request which the Near East was obliged to 
refuse for lack of funds, though it continues 
its regular work of caring for the 50,000 
exiled orphans now in Armenia, Greece, 
Svria and Palestine. 

The Catholic Church has again been recog- 
nized by France after nineteen years of isola- 
tion. The Government has granted it the 
right to occupy its former property. 

According to a cable received by the W. C. 
T. U. from its organizer in India, the Punjab 
has just passed a local option bill, the first 
liquor legislation to be passed in India. 
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fails altogether to show any responsi- 
bility of the Greek Government for the 
assassination. The best that can be said 
in foreign diplomatic quarters in London 
is that this was a case of the old diplo- 
matic expedient of finding the easiest 
way out of a difficulty. 
The New Treaty 

URING the fortnight France has 

concluded a treaty of alliance with 
Czechoslovakia which has attracted a 
good deal of attention. It contains 
mutual pledges of aid in execution of 
the St. Germain, Trianon, Neuilly and 
Versailles treaties, mutual pledges to 
support the League of Nations, mutual 
“defensive” pledges of military aid in 
case of aggression, common opposition 
to the return of the Hohenzollerns and 
Hapsburgs, and to union of Austria with 
Germany. Italy views the alliance with 
chagrin, regretting that the states carved 
out of Austria-Hungary were not lined 
up under her own supervision. Eastern 
Europe is now said to contain forty mil- 
lion inhabitants under French leader- 
ship, and Italy doesn’t like it. 

Great Britain has recently addressed 
notes to Rumania, Poland and Serbia, 
warning them that if the security given 
by them to France for French loans im- 
perils money owed to England, it may 
be considered necessary to call the loans 
made by England at once. 

A conference of the Little Entente is 
to be held at Belgrade on January 9, 
which will undoubtedly have much in- 
fluence on European affairs. 


Arms Embargo 


S we go to press, the latest news 

on the sale of arms to Mexico (see 
Mrs. Stokes, page 7) is that a procla- 
mation has been made, placing an 
embargo on the shipment of arms or 
munitions of war by private concerns to 
Mexico. Shortly after the United States 
Government consented to sell arms to 
Obregon, de la Huerta, the leader of the 
revolution, sought to test out press re- 
ports that the revolutionists would also 
be allowed to purchase here. His agent 
at New Orleans was instructed to as- 
semble rifles, cartridges and machine 
guns at New Orleans, first making his 
intention known to the agent of the De- 
partment of Justice at New Orleans, 
who referred it to Washington. 

The response from Secretary Hughes 
was that there was no embargo on the 
shipment of war materials to Mexico, 
but that such shipments were looked 
upon with disfavor by the State Depart- 
ment, and that private concerns making 
them would do so entirely at their own 
risk. 

The embargo followed within two 
days. Obregon is excepted, shipments of 
munitions to his government being per- 
mitted when our government approves 
them. 

January 8, 1924. 
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What Has Become of the Court? 
By Carrie Chapman Catt 


T present the conflicting views 
concerning the proposed bonus 
and the Mellon plan of tax re- 
duction occupy the foreground of polit- 
ical attention at Washington, and the 
probability that these two measures will 
absorb many weeks, if not months, of 
congressional time grows stronger day 
by day. That the more imperative de- 
mand for their discussion has pushed 
consideration of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice into the back- 
ground is obvious. Should the World 
Court never reach the floor of the Sen- 
ate for consideration during the entire 
session, the careful explanation that 
there was no time for it will be gener- 
ally distributed and generally accepted 
by Court supporters as a rational though 
regrettable reason why no action was 
taken. 
Who's Who on the Committee 
The facts are something different. 
The Foreign Relations Committee, to 
which the World Court resolution must 
be referred, is composed of eighteen 
members, ten Republicans, seven Demo- 
crats and one Farmer Labor. This 
committee, it will be remembered, was 


packed with anti-League of Nations 
members before the contents of the 
covenant had been revealed in 1919. 


Eight of the members, carefully picked 


then for their willingness to find 
cause for opposition to the covenant 
as yet unknown, are still members, 


seven Republicans and one Democrat. 
Two Republicans have been added 
in the present Congress who, join- 
ing with the eight original irreconcil- 
ables, have pledged themselves that 
nothing shall persuade them to report 
out the World Court resolution with 
the reservations written by Secretary 
Hughes and submitted to the Senate by 
President Harding. A solid majority of 
irreconcilables, it will thus be seen, con- 
sisting of nine Republicans and Senator 
Shields, Democrat, are in that commit- 
tee chiefly because they are opposed to 
any form of international cooperation 
yet proposed to bring permanent peace. 

The Senate was polled after President 
Harding submitted the World Court 
proposal and two-thirds were found 
favorable. The only steps necessary to 
the entrance of this nation into the 
World Court at that time were a report 
from the Foreign Relations Committee 
and a vote of the Senate. The Senate 
was ready with its two-thirds majority, 
hence the Foreign Relations Committee 


refused to report out the resolution. 
The public did not understand where 
the hitch was. 

President Harding, in the hope to win 
over the members of his own party who 
were refusing to let the measure out of 
committee, threw over the Hughes res- 
ervations, which two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate had accepted, in his St. Louis speech, 
and proposed that the World Court 
should be self-perpetuating. This pro- 
posal brought forth such unanimous and 
loud protests from the lawyers of the 
country that it was virtually rejected, 
but the situation proved so bewildering 
to the general public that two great 
women’s organizations, the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, so far 
misinterpreted developments that they 
passed resolutions favoring not the 
World Court, but a@ World Court, and 
this contributed still more to the national 
confusion of understanding. 

During the recess of Congress a tre- 
mendous amount of work has been done, 
chiefly by women, to clarify the public 
mind, to show the advantages of Ameri- 
can membership in the Court, and many 
“miles of petitions” have been circulated 
and signed. President Coolidge recom- 
mended our adherence to the Court in 
his first message, but his declaration is 
not clear as to whether he stands by the 
original Harding-Hughes reservations or 
whether he will endorse any reservations 
that can: pass the Senate. 


The Lenroot Bomb 


Then comes Senator Lenroot, of Wis- 
consin, tenth Republican member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee and the 
only one who is not pledged to prevent 
the World Court measure from coming 
out of committee with the original res- 
ervations. Conscious that different res- 
ervations are the only considerations 
which will get the measure out of the 
committee and on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, he now proposes some which fill all 
well-informed people with dismay. He 
creates “confusion worse confounded.” 

It will be remembered that the idea 
of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice was American and that this 
country attempted to establish such a 
court. It failed because the nations 
concerned could not agree as to how the 
judges were to be elected. That ugly 
obstacle was removed when Elihu Root 
proposed that judges be nominated by 
The Hague Tribunal and elected by the 


two houses of the League of Nations. 


The proposal was very acceptable. Yet 
it took three years to secure the signa- 
tures of the forty-seven nations which 
now unitedly compose the Court. Parlia- 
mentary action was necessary in most 
countries and parliaments are not in con- 
tinuous session. 

Senator Lenroot now proposes an en- 
tirely different form of election of 
judges, yet one that is closely imitative 
of the present method. He would take 
the election out of the League of Na- 
tions entirely and throw the old con- 
troversy, which prevented the Court’s 
existence for twenty years, into discus- 
sion again. Should his reservations pass 
and the World Court be accepted with 
them, the statute of the Court would 
have to be amended and these reserva- 
tions adopted by forty-seven member na- 
tions. This could not be achieved, if 
at all, in less time than the original pro- 
cedure consumed—that is three years. 


Six Years’ Loss 


But there is no method provided for 


amending the statute of the Court. The 
Commission which wrote it has con- 


cluded its work and been discharged. 
Presumably the League of Nations 
would have to call it or another one into 
existence, a method of amendment would 
have to be framed, and if such amend- 
ment provided that it must be ratified by 
each member nation, the process would 
consume three years. If the proposal 
was accepted, it would then take three 
years more to pass the amendment, if it 
could be done at all, providing for a 
change in the method of election of 
judges. 

These six years might easily be ex- 
tended to a considerably longer time. 
The United States would not be a mem- 
ber while these questions were pending, 
and a troublesome, disturbing, contro- 
versial factor would be thrown into this 
bit of peace machinery which is in stable 
working order. 

As a matter of fact, Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, in a recent public 
letter indicated, as he has done in con- 
versations, that he would like to set up 
an entirely new court. One wonders if 
he thinks that nations groaning under 
the present burden of taxation will will- 
ingly assume the financial responsibility 
for another international court merely 
to please the whim of a dozen irrecon- 
cilable American senators. The motive 
behind the pledges of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee is pretty well unmasked 
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and is clearly the determination to keep 
this nation out of the Court, not by a 
fair, frank challenge to the public senti- 
ment which is overwhelmingly for it, 
but by a filibuster to prevent action, first, 
in the Committee, then, failing there, in 
the Senate and, failing there, to load the 


proposal with such reservations that 
other nations will not accept it. 
This was the successful procedure 


which defeated the League and befoozled 
the public. It will be tried again. 
Then, ejaculates the Court supporter, 
“If the situation is so hopeless, shall we 
not drop the question?” Yes, if you are 
a coward and a quitter! But if you 
know you are right, you will buckle on 
the armor of that truth and up and at 
them. After all, public opinion still 
rules in this country. Carefully distrib- 
uted misinformation can so easily con- 
fuse it that it often takes a long time to 
arrive at definiteness, but it will arrive 
if there are workers to teach and to lead. 
The Court is not lost. When and if 


A 
Committee 


Deadlock 


it once gets on the floor of the Senate 
with any kind of reservations, they may 
be taken off and the original ones put 
on. That would be a struggle, yet, with 
the people backing it, it can be passed. 


What to Do 


1. See that your own Senators stand 
right on the question. 

2. See that they are supported by the 
evidence of popular opinion in your 
state. 

3. Stand against the Lenroot reserva- 
tions. 

4. Stand for the Hughes reservations. 

5. If a Senate blockader is coming up 
in your state for re-election, let his con- 
stituents know the full truth. He can- 
not change his mind; therefore, change 
the senator. 

The Hughes-Harding Reservations are: 

1. The United States shall not be in- 
volved in any legal relations to the 
League of Nations or assume any of its 
obligations. 
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2. The United States shall be permit- 
ted to participate in the election of 
judges on equal terms with other states 
now members of the League of Nations. 

3. The United States agrees to pay a 
fair share of the expenses of the Court 
as determined and appropriated from 
time to time by the Congress of the 
United States. 

4. The statute of the Court shall not 
be amended without the consent of the 
United States. 

The Lenroot Reservations are: 

1. Any state represented at 
Hague may adhere. 

2. The judges shall be elected by two 
groups of states, to be known as Group 
A, including Great Britain, the United 
States of America, Italy, Japan, Ger- 
many and Brazil; and Group B, includ- 
ing all states accepting the protocol. 
Group A shall act instead of the Council 
of the League of Nations and Group B 

(Continued on page 30) 


The 


And 
Controversial 


Questions 


Your Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


January 3, 1924. 

NOTHER year. It would take 
A an observer on Mars to be able 

to discern progréss in the resolu- 
tions of political civilization since last 
year. Looking down from the height 
where details would be undiscernible, 
we may have made progress. Near at 
hand it looks as if Washington were 
only struggling with last year’s business, 


or possibly that of the year before. But 
the President is grim. He may say 
what’s what later on when he finds 


Congress still making no headway with 
the Administration program. He is as 
frozen as the January air when it comes 
to singleness of purpose. He stood up 
before the onslaught of the public re- 
ception on New Year’s Day like a tower 
of determination. It was the first day 
of real winter. Early in the morning 
the wind began to swirl with a cut on 
its edge and a threat in the background 
of approaching ice and sleet. Long be- 


fore the appointed time of one o’clock— 
in fact, as early as half-past ten—the 


In Congress 


HE holiday recess extending until today, 

January 3, has put a quietus on the 
Capitol. The following report of outstanding 
bills, therefore, is brief: 


Introduced in the Senate 


By Senator Watson, Indiana, legislation to 
appropriate $27,000,000, representing the in- 
terest due the Alien Property Custodian from 
German property, to be used by the Govern- 
ment to buy fats and wheat for distribution 
to starving people of Germany. 

By Senator Dill, Washington, constitutional 
amendment prohibiting a declaration of war 
without first taking a national referendum, 
except in the cases of invasion or revolution. 

By Senator McCormick, Illinois, bill for 
the creation of a large refuge for wild life 
and a flora reserve on the Mississippi River. 

By Senator Ransdell, Louisiana, legislation 
permitting the organization of an inland 
waterways organization to control and op- 
erate government equipment on such water- 
ways. 

By Senator Borah, reintroduction of his bill 
in the last Congress creating a code of inter- 
national law and an international court to 
carry it out. 

By Senator Willis, Ohio, granting a bonus 
of $100 to all men whose names appear on 
the army and navy medal of honor roll. 


long line of shivering people formed in 
front of the White House waiting for 
the doors to open. Incredible as it may 
seem, there stood aged men with canes, 
women with babies none too warmly 
wrapped, children with obviously cold 
feet and all manner of ill-prepared well- 
wishers who remained three hours be- 
fore being able to move forward. 

Yet, as these receptions go, this was 
not a large waiting line. In the Roose- 
velt days the queue extended for blocks 
in all kinds of weather. Nor was it as 
long as a line waiting for a glimpse of 
President Harding. How difficult it is 
for any man to disperse the subtle filter- 
ing into the public consciousness of some 
elemental attribute such as extreme 
neighborliness or. the opposite, aloofness. 
The public has heard so many tales of 
the uncommunicative and “silent Cal” 
that it is safe to predict that he never 
will be able to change it, not if he sat 
out on the curbstone for a week chat- 
tering to newsboys. The man at the 
capital who goes to work with his din- 
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ner pail, who knows nothing and cares 
less about high politics, the World 
Court, or even so simple a thing as 
bonus or price of wheat, thinks of Presi- 
dent Coolidge as a taciturn, silent cus- 
tomer perhaps traditionally wise like the 


owl. Woodrow Wilson was the “high 
brow.” Roosevelt the nature-lover and 
hunter. Don’t think the average man 


goes much farther than this. He doesn’t. 
Women who “round up” the vote know 
how elemental the whole thing must be 
made; and how vital and dangerous are 
the early impressions given because they 
may stick like a burr, forcing out every- 
thing else and characterizing the man 
or the problem once for all. 

Many of you recall the tale of the 
campaigning politician whose opponent 
wickedly, or otherwise, caused it to be 
known that he deprived half a dozen 
scrubwomen of their daily work. The 
candidate at the time was in the midst 
of long technical arguments upon tariff, 
free trade, money values and other highly 
political and economic problems. He 
had to throw them to the winds. From 
that time on it took every ounce of his 
oratorical and campaigning ability to 
combat the elemental impression that he 
was the kind of fellow who would 
throw over poor scrubwomen to suit his 
own selfish ends. 


Behind the Silence 


What the public does not get, of 
course, is the full picture of Calvin 
Coolidge. A man as taciturn and laconic 
as he who had no other attribute of 
merit would be entirely unnecessary to 
the pursuit of life and happiness, but 
there is one tale, a favorite at dinner 
tables at the capital, which reveals what 
this silent mind often is up to. When 
he was presiding over the Massachusetts 
Senate there were seasons of peace and 
storm, as there are at Albany—let no 
New Yorker think that Massachusetts 
is peculiar in this regard. In fact, there 
were occasions upon which the Massa- 
chusetts senators all but smacked each 
other and advanced down the aisle as if 
to settle by a knockout which should 
remain to be a credit to his Maker and 
which should cease to trouble the legis- 
lative world. 

Upon one of these occasions the wran- 
gling had proceeded to some length, 
with Mr. Coolidge looking down upon 
the fray without comment or change 
of expression. Finally, in a war-like 
tone, one shouted that the other might 
“Go to hell!”—whereupon the other 
hurried down the aisle toward the 
Speaker’s chair, waving his arms with 
rage, 

“Mister Speaker, did you hear what 
he said to me?” he asked Mr. Coolidge. 

The presiding officer hesitated a sec- 
ond, then said deliberately: “Yes, I 
heard what he said, but I’ve already 
looked up the law -and you don’t have 
to do it.” 





By Senator Shields, Tennessee, establish- 
ing a wild life sanctuary in national forest 
reservations. 

By Senator Shields, legislation suppressing 
the sale of guns and pistols. 

By Senator Norbeck, South Dakota, creat- 
ing an emergency commission to promote a 
system of self-supporting agriculture in 
regions adversely affected. 

By Senator Reed, Missouri, resolution call- 


ing for an investigation of congressional 
lobbies and propaganda. 
By Senator McKellar, Tennessee, resolu- 


tion calling for information from the Post- 
master General regarding the appointment 
of postmasters through political influence 
over former service men who passed the re- 
quired examinations. 

By Senator Edge, New Jersey, legislation 
amending the Volstead Act, removing restric- 
tions upon physicians’ prescriptions for 
alcoholic beverages, and increasing the legal 
content to three per cent. 

By Senator Copeland, New York, bill to 
investigate the “diploma mills.” 

By Senator Wadsworth, New York, creat- 
ing a bureau of aeronautics in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. : 

By Senator Spencer, Missouri, bill for the 
investigation of the election expenses of Sena- 
tor Mayfield, Texas. 

By Senator Ladd, North Dakota, resolution 
requesting the State Department to furnish 
information concerning relations between 
this country and Russia and whether arrange- 
ments have been made to restrain Russian 
trade. 

Introduced in the House 


By Representative Frear, Wisconsin, resolu- 
tion for an investigation by the House Rules 
Committee of Governor Wood’s administra- 
tion in the Philippine Islands. 

By Representative Burtness, North Dakota, 
bill for a Government loan of $50,000,000 to 
wheat growers. 

By Delegate Sutherland, of Alaska, reso- 
lution for an investigation of the administra- 
tion of the Alaskan fish reserves by the 
Bureau of Fisheries. 

By Representative Magee, New York, con- 
stitutional amendment giving the President 
power to veto or approve parts of bills. 

By Representative Strong, Kansas, levying 
an inheritance tax of twenty-five per cent 
on inheritance of tax-exempt securities, the 
revenue to be applied to paying the bonus. 

By Representative Hill, Maryland, estab- 
lishing congressional districts as local option 
districts with respect to the manufacture and 
sale of beer. 


Passed by the Senate 


Ratification of the former treaties with 
France, Great Britain, Japan, Norway and 
Portugal extending the Root arbitration treaty 
for another five years. 

Confirmation of Mabel C. Reinecke as Col- 
lector of Customs of Chicago. 


Hearings and Investigations 


Continued the investigation of the naval 
oil leases in the Teapot Dome matter and 
others. 

House Committee on Immigration heard 
advocates of changes in the immigration law. 





So there is something behind the 
silence. 

The capital is still puzzling over the 
course of the conclusion of President 
Coolidge and Secretary Hughes to send 
aid to the Obregon Government of 
Mexico in its resistance to the Huerta 
revolutionists. Arms and ammunition 
from the United States stores are to be 
shipped into Mexico at once to be used 


on the constitutionalist side. The move 
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has received varied criticism, which in 
the main is adverse. As would be ob- 
vious, many Democrats are commenting 
upon the parallel between entering into 
“entangling alliances” with European 
nations and becoming unequivocally en- 
tangled in the internal affairs of a neigh- 
bor nation—a situation which might 
hang around the neck of the United 
States Government for years to come 
and bring it to an actual point of inter- 
vention in the affairs of the nation. If: 
the Obregon Government lost power, 
there then would come the question of 
whether or not the United States ought 
to follow up its aid by marching into 
the mess. A queer move; charitable 
commentators have explained it with the 
statement that undoubtedly Secretary 
Hughes had grave and outstanding rea- 
sons which were impossible for him to 
disclose—compelling reasons for placing 
the United States in this new light be- 
fore the Central and South American 
nations. The move has been followed 
by the representatives of the South 
American republics here with the keen- 
est study. 

On the other side of the argument is 
the reiteration that the United States 
came to the recognition of the Obregon 
Government only after the most delib- 
erate conclusion and care; and that, after 
the decision to recognize had been made, 
it was imperative that this country do 
everything in its power to assure the 
continuance of a stable constitutional 
government in Mexico, even to the ex- 
tent of furnishing material aid. 


Speculation Stories 


The holiday period has been punctu- 
ated with these echoes of foreign 
troubles. Mexico—and the involvement 
of General Wood’s son in the Philip- 
pines which has resulted in the intro- 
duction in the House by Representative 
Frear, of Wisconsin, of a_ resolution 
for an investigation of general condi- 
tions in the Islands and particularly of 
the administration of General Wood. 
The whole purport of the proposal hangs 
upon the disodor of the stories of the 
gigantic stock and oil speculations of his 
son, which were disclosed by the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New York 
Times, Richard V. Oulahan, who was 
sent from here for that purpose. It 
takes little incentive in Washington to 
arouse political contention over General 
Wood’s affairs, for they seem to carry 
some inherent political connotation 
whichever way they turn. As a matter 
of fact, this present controversy has not 
been discussed in any connection except 
as a personal affair of the younger 
Wood's. That Governor Wood should 
have to stand the “investigation” is the 
bitter end of it. 

Congress reopened with the problem 
of the Chairmanship of the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee still un- 

(Continued on page 26) 





The New Japanese Women 


By Mary Beard 





The pathetic burnt tree gives the date. 


Mrs. 


EWSPAPERS havea stereotyped 
N idea of what is news—what is 
sensational news—and therefore 
worthy of a place in their columns. 
They select devastation by flood, fire and 
famine, murder, looting, banditry and 


general horror in all its forms. Of 
course such things are sensational. But 


there is other news, equally sensational 
and even more significant, which is 
often missed entirely. For example, the 
battle of mankind against the elements, 
both of Nature and of primitive human 
beings, is often as titanic and creative as 
the battle of the elements against life is 
mighty and destructive. 

It is not enough, therefore, to leave 
the story of the recent earthquake and 
holocaust in Japan with the chapters 
recording the loss of life and property, 
the suffering, some hysteria, individual 
heroics, and American material aid. 
That makes the drama close too soon, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, the signifi- 
cant social drama merely opens at that 
point. Since history began there have 
been more than four thousand serious 
earthquakes to affict humanity. Human 
beings have shown individual heroism 
and individual fear and cruelty since the 
beginning of time. 

The more sensational aspect of the 
Japanese crisis consequently is the way 
the survivors have set out to meet the 
problems created by the awful upheaval 
of Nature in September. Especially mov- 
ing is the quick emergence of the women 
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The women are a group of the new 
women’s federation, in front of a working girls’ home which they have just opened. 


Beard in the center. 





to more social leadership—a leadership 
full of import not only for the Japanese 
nation itself but for our nation as well. 
Dramatic action now becomes unique in 
Japan. Women are to begin their battle 





Immediately after the Japanese earth- 
quake, Dr. Charles A. Beard, a well- 
known authority on economics and 
politics in general, and cities in particular, 
was asked by Viscount Goto, Minister 
of Home Affairs, to come and assist in 
the work of reconstruction. Mrs. Beard 
accompanied him, and she has brought 
back to us an inspiring story of the Japa- 
nese women’s response to the crisis. She 
has a suggestion to make to us too, and 
the CiTIZEN is taking it. Look at the 
end of the article for your part. 





against primitive human elements that 
tend to destroy what natural elements 
leave behind after they have run their 
course. 

Before the crisis came in September, 
the women of Tokyo had played with 
the idea of concerted social action and 
some there were who had made earnest 
attempts to accomplish something like a 
woman’s movement. There was at that 
time little of the strength that lies in 
union, but there was great individual 
strength, which is the basis of ultimate 
power. The most capable of the women, 
feeling the inadequacy of the part each 
alone could play in the struggle for 
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social readjustments, seemed verging 
toward discouragement as effort after 
effort for federation failed. 

Then came the quake. The fire fol- 
lowed. ‘Tokyo, for the most part, lay 
in ruins. Hundreds of thousands of its 
citizens were hungry and homeless refu- 
In a single night, the woman’s 


gees. 
The evidence of 


movement was born. 
destitution and suffering all about them 
made the women realize the imperative 
need of public service on their part. It 
was no longer a matter of theory or 
academic discussion or popular leader- 
ship. Duty called too loudly for them 
to resist its cry. They acquired imme- 
diate confidence in their own value to 
the community and in their own power. 
Their work began at once. 

While the men were still dazed by the 
tragic events, Tokyo women from all 
stations in life started the work of relief. 
Mothers had lost the ability to nurse 
their babies as a result of the shock. The 
women carried milk to them. The 
women assembled food for the hungry 
as fast as they could before the Western 
ships arrived. They distributed their 
own clothing among the destitute. They 
opened their doors to all the refugees 
they could possibly care for. ‘They con- 
sulted with the government and assumed 
definite responsibility for specific things. 

A woman’s movement is not nour- 
ished on pure relief work, however. Re- 
lief is more or less mechanical at best 
and dies with the emergency that called 
it forth. It was the possibilities of social 
reconstruction facing all the years ahead 
that brought the women together to dis- 
cuss what role they would try to play in 
the creation of a still better society than 
the one which had been destroyed. 
Within a few days after the disaster 
they formed a federation of societies to 
prepare for the larger field of work. 
What many individual Japanese women 
had worked for in Tokyo and failed to 
achieve came spontaneously when. the 
right hour forced a decision. Plans were 
laid for study and research, discussion 
and cooperation. 

The matter of organization grew s0 
rapidly that at least forty-two groups of 
women had afhliated with the federation 
by the end of November. One of the 
affliated societies is the Association of 
Women Doctors of Tokyo. Leisure 
class ladies, wives of professors and pub- 
lishers, teachers, social workers, editors 
and working women have now joined 
forces to try to reshape Japanese social 
life while the men rehabilitate the busi- 
ness life. Organizations and federations 
of women in western Japan have wel- 
comed the Tokyo federation into their 
fold. The national woman’s movement 
is therefore healthy and growing. 

There are several very clear goals that 
the women already have defined. For 
one thing, they are resolved that ther 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The Common Sense of ‘Taxation 


HE other day, when I was due to 

make a speech about taxes, | asked 

an intelligent friend of mine what 
I should say. He replied: ‘Tell them 
they are too high.” ‘This illustrates 
about the extent of knowledge that the 
average intelligent taxpayer has of the 
tax situation. He knows the taxes are 
too high because they hit his own pocket- 
book, and yet that same man is very 
likely to attend a meeting of some civic 
association and vote with great enthusi- 
asm for a public expenditure running up 
to several hundred million dollars. If 
he has any theory at all about his reason 
for voting, it is based upon the belief 
that he is spending somebody else's 
money, and that everyone seems to 
enjoy. 

It is of great importance to bring 
home to the mind of everyone, whether 
he is a milkman or a millionaire, that 
he pays his share of the expenses of gov- 
ernment. The mere fact that the tax 
bill, in the first instance, is rendered to 
someone else does not relieve him of 
paying his share of the-bill in the end. 
If real estate taxes go up, rents go up. 
If taxes on business are increased, they, 
like other operating expenses, are added 
to the cost of the product, and the peo- 
ple who buy the product ultimately pay 
the tax. If high income taxes are col- 
lected from men who have the courage 
and energy to put their money into busi- 
ness enterprises such men refrain from 
investing their money in business, and 
the workman pays his share of the tax 
by having the opportunities to labor re- 
duced. Every business man repeatedly 
has the experience of hearing men with 
money to invest say, why should I take 
the chance? If I succeed the govern- 
ment takes more than half of my profit, 
and if I fail the loss is entirely mine. 

I remember a few years ago, when 
the surtax and normal tax totaled about 
seventy per cent, asking one of the di- 
rectors of my own company if he would 
buy some of our seven per cent preferred 
stock. It was shortly after the war, 
when financing was difficult. We 
needed the money and he was interested 
in the company. He replied: “I can- 
not afford to. The government takes 
seventy per cent of my income, which 
would leave me a net return of approxi- 
mately two per cent out of the seven 
per cent your stock pays.” In his case it 
was a choice between a sound invest- 
ment, paying seven per cent, subject to 
an income tax, and a tax-exempt secur- 
ity. Both securities he believed to be 
sound. How much stronger the argu- 


By Irving T. Bush 


ment if he had been invited to embark 
in a business enterprise, with all the un- 
certainties of business success ahead of 
him, and with the assurance that, if the 
enterprise succeeded, he would receive 
thirty per cent of the profit, whereas, 
if he failed, he would have paid one 
hundred per cent of the loss? 

Since then the surtax and normal tax 








Taxes are the subject of the hour. 
Ilere is the opinion of a prominent and 
public-spirited business man, president of 
the Bush Terminal Company, of New 
York, who, with hosts of other business 
men, endorses the Mellon program. 
Later we hope to publish other points of 
view on taxation, and comment is al- 
ways invited. 





have been reduced to a total of fifty- 
eight per cent, but these figures are still 
so high that they discourage capital from 
embarking in any enterprise involving a 
risk, and this country has been developed 
by men who have been willing to take 
risks. 

The root of the taxation problem is 
understanding by all of the people that 
public money cannot be expended with- 
out the people themselves paying the 
bill; that they cannot dance without 
paying the piper; that taxes can only 
be decreased by lessening the expendi- 
ture of public money. Finally, that 
whatever forms of taxes are adopted 
they must be of a character which does 
not kill the initiative and courage of the 
pioneers who always lead in the develop- 
ment of any country. 

Last summer I made a journey from 
Riga to Moscow in a second-class Rus- 
sian sleeping-car. Two of my fellow 
travelers were English Communists. 
During a long discussion, while we 
crawled across the great expanse of Rus- 
sia, one of these men told me of a re- 
cent visit he had made to the home of a 
fellow workman, in the suburbs of Glas- 
gow. He said his friend, his wife and 
two children occupied one room and he, 
as their guest, shared a corner of the 
same room. He said it was not a single 
instance—that there were thousands of 
the same kind of homes in that same 
industrial community. He concluded his 
impassioned plea for better conditions 
for the working people of England by 
the statement ‘there are only two 
courses—one is for capital to control in- 
dustry and exploit labor and the other is 
for labor to control industry in its own 
interests.” 
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I replied by saying, “Thank God, 
those conditions do not exist to that ex- 
tent in America. But is your statement 
true? Is there not a third way, and 
are we not struggling along that way in 
the United States? Has not our great 
development and been based 
upon the recognition that leadership is 
necessary, and that men will not work 
unless an individual reward is given to 
them, for themselves and their families? 
Have not our laws been framed, within 
the last generation, at least, to prevent 
the creation of improper combinations 
ot capital, and to take, through taxes, 
for the good of the people a share ot 
the profits created? Does not this third 
way preserve the courage of the people 
and the courage of capital and continue 
the advantages of individualism? Does 
it not breed efficiency, and is it not bet- 
ter than the two ways you point out, 
providing the amount taken for the pub- 
lic good from the profits is not enough 
to kill courage and ambition?” Just 
where this point lies is the question. 

Mr. Mellon has suggested a surtax 
ot twenty-five per cent. There are some 
who think this amount is too low and 
others who think it is too high. My 
judgment is that industry will be will- 
ing to contribute twenty-five per cent of 
its profits and that an opportunity to 
secure seventy-five per cent will continue 
the courage of capital and the ambition 
of the individual. It is my judgment 
that a fifty per cent tax will destroy 
both, and in the end those who pay 
no direct tax will suffer because of dis- 
couraged industry and lack of opportu- 
nity to work. There is always an ideal 
and a practical way to an end. The 
ideal tax is not a painless tax. It is a 
tax which everyone pays—and knows 
when it is paid. It is only such a tax 
which will interest the taxpayer in pub- 
lic economy, in saving his own money. 
The public objects, however, to a tax 
which gives pain. It insists upon some 
tax which looks on the surface as though 
the other fellow pays it. The practical 
tax must, therefore, be as nearly of the 
painless variety as can be devised. 

We can at least base our form of 
taxation on common sense. We can say 
to the young men of America today: 
“Go out and work and build and save, 
and the reward is yours. But be careful 
how you spend, for it is the things you 
spend your money on that are taxed— 
not your savings.” That is the common 
sense of taxation in a nutshell. Put your 
taxes upon what people spend, and not 
upon what they save. 


success 
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Checks on Tyranny 


ISTORICAL circumstance and 
H not political philosophy explains 
the growth of most governmental 
institutions. Nevertheless, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States has embodied 
in it several distinct theories of govern- 
ment. Not least among these are those 
designed to check the growth of tyranny 
in whatever form it may appear. First, 
is the theory of separation of powers. 
Montesquieu, a French philosopher of 
the eighteenth century, on visiting Eng- 


land had been much impressed with 
English liberties, which appeared in 


striking contrast to those of the French 
under Louis XV. In 1748 he published 
a book called ‘“The Spirit of the Laws,”’ 
which had a tremendous vogue. In it, 
he ascribed English liberties to the fact 
that governmental power in that country 
was divided into three parts, executive, 
legislative and judicial. No part, so he 
maintained, was all powerful, and all 
parts would be checked in any attempted 
usurpation by the others. 

The vogue of this book and the fact 
that the colonists had been living under 
governments whose power was so di- 
vided, combined to write the principle 
into the law of our land. ‘True, the 
separation of powers in the colonies had 
not been instituted for the purpose of 
preserving colonial liberties, but rather 
as a means of furthering English power. 
The governor was appointed by the king 
for the sake of maintaining English con- 
trol. The courts were independent of 
the legislature, so that through them— 
particularly the Privy Council—the ac- 
tions of the legislature might be sub- 
jected to an English veto. In fact, only 
the lower house of the legislative assem- 
blies was really concerned with colonial 
liberties. All this, however, was over- 
looked, and Mlntesquieu’s doctrines 
were embedded in our fundamental law. 


More of a Good Thing 


A further development of the prin- 
ciple was the theory of checks and bal- 
ances. Very logically it was asked, if 
the separation of powers made for the 
furtherance of liberty, would not a fur- 
ther subdivision of powers do likewise? 
Would it not be well to divide legisla- 
tive power between two bodies and bal- 
ance one against the other? Might it 


not be wise to decentralize executive 
power and divide it among several 
offices ? 


There still remained the possibility of 
arbitrary action by the different govern- 
mental 
fields. 


agents within their respective 
Could not this be prevented ? 


By Schuyler C. Wallace 


Of Columbia University 


Could not further checks be added? It 
each department of the government was 
given power to check any action by an- 
other, could not the mutual jealousies ot 
the various parts then be depended upon 
to keep each in its proper place? ‘Thus 
there developed the doctrine of checks 
and balances, growing trom the same 
soil as the separation et powers—distrust 
of government. 

How tar have these principles been 
applied? In the tederal and state gov- 
ernments, the doctrine of separation ot 
powers has been universally accepted. 
in each unit separation exists. Not so, 
however, in the cities. More than six 
hundred ot them ignore the theory com- 
pletely and concentrate executive and 
legislative functions in the same hands. 
‘Lhe question may well be asked—with 
what logic can the separation of powers 
be accepted as the keystone of our state 
and federal governments, but be rejected 
in our cities? 

Checks and Balances at Work 

Evidences of the checks and balances 
theory are equally widespread. Not 
only is it to be seen in the bi-cameral 
legislatures in both state and nation, but 
also in the executive department of prac- 
tically every state, for almost every- 
where the state executive power has been 
divided among several independent ofh- 
cers, governor, secretary of state, treas- 
urer, or what not. ‘lo practically every 
department have been given, moreover, 
certain weapons of defense. “The federal 
system will serve to illustrate. The 
President may check the legislature by 
means of his veto, which can be passed 
over only by a two-thirds vote. . The 
judiciary in its turn may check the com- 
bined efforts of the President and the 
legislature through its power to declare 
laws unconstitutional. The legislature, 
through its power to impeach and re- 
move both administrative and judicial 
officers, possesses an equally powerful 
weapon. The right of the Senate to con- 
firm many of the President’s appoint- 
ments, and to ratify treaties, and of the 
President to pardon those condemned by 
the courts, are other items in the system. 
Similar checks exist in practically every 
state government. 

What has been the effect of these 
theories upon our political institutions? 
How have they worked out in practice ? 
One effect of the separation of powers 
has been frequent deadlocks between the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
government, with the consequent sus- 
pension of all policy determination until 


the next election. ‘The situation was 
concisely summed up by William Allen 
White in a reply to an inquiry concern 
ing the part played by the Kansas In- 
dustrial Court in a recent election. He 
is reported to have wired: 

Industrial court played important part in 
election. Was vigorously supported in Re- 
publican platform and violently denounced 
in Democratic platform and issue hotly con- 
tested in election. People voted for Demo 
cratic governor pledged to repeal law, and 
elected Republican legislature pledged to sus- 
tain law. Tune in and when you pick up 
vox populi vox det, wire me, collect. 

Such is the result of many an election. 
So tar from determining what policies 
the people desire to see enacted into law 
are they, they might just as well not 
be held. And yet—in the case of the 
Kansas Industrial Court—the people 
of Kansas either wanted it maintained or 
they did not. The same is true in most 
other cases. 

A second consequence of the system is 
that, even when both the executive and 
the legislature are dominated by the 
same party, friction and consequent inef- 
ficiency very frequently follow. Diver- 
gent plans and purposes often motivate 
the two branches, and frequent. shifts 
occur from one policy to another. When 
opposite parties dominate the two 
branches, partisanship very frequently 
causes inefficiency even where it does not 
cause a complete suspension of the legis- 
lative function. The desire of the party 
dominant in the legislature to discredit 
the administration causes it very often to 
refuse even reasonable demands which 
have little or nothing to do with ques- 
tions of principle. 


The Effect on Parties 


The result of this situation has been 
to compel parties to organize and drill to 
an even greater extent than they other- 
wise would have done, for it becomes 
necessary to capture not only the legis- 
lature but the administrative offices as 
well, and sometimes even the judiciary, 
before it is possible to carry out any pro- 
gram for which the party stands. This 
means strongly institutionalized parties, 
for only such are capable of waging the 
battle with any hope of success. And 
although parties may be looked on with 
favor in a representative government, 
the institutionalization of those parties 
carries with it, as we have already seen, 
many inherent evils. 

However, tyranny does not exist in 
the United States. We hear talk about it 
occasionally, but nobody takes it or 
means it very seriously. Is not this at- 
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tributable to the genius of our govern- 
ment? Perhaps! But before we come 
to a final conclusion let us examine some 
other countries of the world. ‘Is Eng- 
land crushed beneath tyranny? Are any 
of the self-governing dominions? Is 
France? The answer in each case is, | 
am sure, No. Does there exist in these 
countries a separation of powers? Checks 
Again in each case the 


por er ois 


and balances ? 
answer is, No. All concen 
trated in the British Parliament. This, 
perhaps, should give us pause betore 
we decide that American liberties are 
attributable to the principle of the 
separation of powers, or to checks and 
balances. It is a fairly sound law of 
logic which maintains that a variable— 
that is, a factor which may or may not 
be present, cannot be taken as the cause 
for a consequence. 

What effect has the growth of our 
political parties had upon the operation 
of these principles? In those cases in 


Princess by Birth, ‘Teacher 


F you should walk into Barnard 
] College at the close of an hour on 
Italian literature, and ask the most 
animated girl in sight to direct you to 
Princess Santa Borghese, like as not your 
bright-eyed and alert informant would 
prove to be the Princess herself. The 
distinguished Doctor of Philosophy from 
Italy whose lectures throughout the East 
and in the Barnard classroom are draw- 
ing vigorous admiration could easily be 
mistaken for one of her college auditors. 
‘Twenty-seven, if you please, is Donna 
Santa Borghese, Ph. D., eldest daughter 
of Prince Scipione Borghese, head of the 
famous Roman family. At eighteen she 
had her baccalaureate at the public clas- 
sical school in Rome, and had entered 
Oxford. For two years she was a stu- 
dent at Lady Margaret’s Hall, special- 
izing in English literature. She obtained 
her first-degree diploma from the Uni- 
versity of Rome, which entitled her to 
teach English in the Italian high schools, 
and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from the ancient University of Bologna. 
Princess Borghese, who prefers to be 
called ‘Doctor Borghese,” speaks five 
languages. She is a sculptor of distinc- 
tion and has for years taken an active 
part in Italian social movements, such as 
the Girl Scouts and the League for 
Women’s Political Education. She is a 
speaker as well as a talented writer and 
her lectures here on modern Italy, con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Italy 
America Society, are proving very 
popular. 


which there might be danger of tyranny, 
where a party has become sufficiently 
strong to dominate all branches of the 
government, we find the checks do not 
function. In such cases the decisions on 
matters of major importance are made 
in party councils, in entirely extra-legal 
bodies. It the party is harmonious, the 
decisions of the party council are more 
or less automatically translated into gov 
ernmental action. 

And so we seem to be confronted with 
a dilemma. Where party strength 
has been weak and there has been no 
danger of tyranny, the checks have oper- 
ated, producing consequent deadlocks 
and inefficiency. Where party strength 
has been strong and the party harmoni- 
ous, they have not been effective at all. 

It is little wonder that many modern 
political scientists raise the question as 
to whether such a system should be 
maintained or whether it would not be 
better for us to remodel all our govern- 


By Sara Robinson 





Moffett 


“Doctor Borghese”’ 


Of not one of these accomplishments 
did the Princess so much as hint in the 
hour’s chat after her lecture. She was 
far too full of the joy of revealing Italy, 
and particularly the Italian woman of 
today—the middle-class Italian woman 
who she feels is the nation’s mainstay— 
to have time for personal reflections. 

What she has to say of the Italian 


woman is illuminating, since it runs 
counter to the usual American con- 
ception. 

“For decades, centuries rather, ever 
since mediaeval times, the women of 
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ments—particularly those of the states— 
along different lines, even as we are do 
ing with those of our cities. 

our Constitu 
tion designed to prevent the growth of 


The second feature of 


tyranny was the creation of a sphere of 
anarchy, that is, a 
lite into which 
could not go, or could go only upon the 
These lim- 
in what is 


province of human 


governmental action 
observance of certain forms. 
itations have been included 
commonly called a bill of rights. An 
analysis of the bill of rights attached to 
the federal Constitution will serve as an 
illustration of the principle. These guar- 
antees of liberty were principally added 
in the first ten amendments, although 
not all. They attempted to safeguard 
certain personal rights and certain rights 
ot property by prohibiting governmental 
action concerning them. And so we find 
the first amendment stating that “Con 
gress shall make no law respecting an 

(Continued on 


, O7\ 
page 2/) 


by Choice 


Italy have freely entered the universities 
and equipped themselves for professional 
activities,” she said. ‘There have been 
teachers, doctors and women lawyers for 
hundreds of years in Italy, and they 
have made a creditable record in their 
This is true of the cities 
of course the rural districts have not 
been able to take advantage of the edu- 
cational institutions to anywhere near a 
like extent. It is because of this free 
participation of Italian women in the 
thought and service of the nation that 
the world has not heard much of a suf- 
frage movement in Italy. 

“In England, in your own America, 
women have sought the ballot as a tool 
with which to secure equal status in 
business and the professions. In Italy, 
such status has been a matter of course 
for so many generations that it is hard 
to get the women agitated over suffrage. 

“The very close unity of the Italian 
home—typical, I believe, of Latin 
homes—is another reason for the absence 
of Italy’s women in militant campaigns. 
Our industrial centers are comparatively 
small. The husbands and fathers come 
home to lunch. When a family sits 
down to table together three times a day, 
there is considerable time to discuss the 
happenings of the community. So our 
women do not feel such a sharp line of 
cleavage between the duties of the home 
and the daily activity of the head of the 
house. The men bring the world home 
to their wives, so the wives have not 

(Continued on page 28) 


protessions. 
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Kditorially Speaking 





The Latest Commotion 


O the masses of our people Mexico is an enigma with 

little clue to her mysteries. “These masses were con- 

siderably astounded on December 29 to read that our 
Government had sold war supplies to President Obregon 
to be used by his side in the civil war now in progress there. 
Two days later his opponent, de la Huerta, registered his 
protest in Washington and pronounced the aid to Obregon 
as “tending to disturb those neighborly sentiments which his 
government desired to cultivate.” Our own government an- 
nounced that it made the sale in the interest of “the mainte- 
nance of stability and orderly constitutional procedure.” 

The first impression on reading the news was one of 
exasperation that “we, the people” have so little real under- 
standing of the facts that lie in the background of this trans- 
action. The next day brought the record of an outburst 
from Congress, the chief outbursters being Republicans. 
“Investigate, investigate,” they cried. The fact that Congress 
knew no more than they was some comfort to our citizens. 
Benjamin L. Fairchild, Republican of New York, introduced 
a resolution in the House calling for every possible fact 
concerning the deal. It developed that the President had 
the authority to make the sale, but emphatic threats to enact 
laws and even amend the Constitution to forever prevent a 
repetition of the act have been excitedly made. The astonish- 
ment grew when the Secretary of War announced that “in 
1919 the government had made no fewer than six sales of 
large quantities of munitions to other nations, including 
Panama, Nicaragua and Cuba.” ‘The commotion continues, 
but no Congressional investigators have yet mentioned the 
possible crux of the whole matter. 

A presidential campaign is in progress in Mexico. Presi- 
dent Obregon is not a candidate to succeed himself; but he 
has a candidate who represents his views and whom he is 
supporting. This campaign is being conducted by force 
instead of opinion, as has been too often the case in Spanish- 
American countries. They are literally fighting it out. 
President Obregon was himself a revolutionist and the rival 
of Carranza, who in -his turn had been a revolutionist. De la 
Huerta, once an Obregon supporter, is now a candidate for 
the Presidency and the leader of the revolutionary forces. 
Though the Obregon government, in the brief period of its 
existence, has apparently been steady, it is difficult in this swift 
succession of revolutions to be sure just where the “orderly 
constitutional procedure” comes in. 

We, in this office, are considerably disturbed by the fact 
that we have received a telegram from the leader of the 
feminist forces of Mexico saying that de la Huerta is the 
only candidate for president who gives any promise of aid 
to the woman’s cause and that he has given guarantees of new 
civil liberties. These women, whom we know to be honest 
and intelligent, beg us to use our influence against help to 
Obregon. Both sides say they are upholding the constitution 
—the de la Huertistas say Obregon has violated it. 

Do they mean that he did it when he yielded to the Amer- 
ican Commission? What took place during the conference 
covering two or three months is not ordinarily known. It is 
understood, however, that there was a swap. The United 
States agreed to recognize Mexico provided Mexico would 
agree to allow all American concessions made before the new 
constitution to stand. The constitution had provided that 
large tracts of lands given away by earlier concessions were to 
be divided into small farms for the peons. Much held by 


Americans was oil lands and upon them millions of dollars 
had been expended in development and millions distributed 


’ Give yourself time to think over the details. 


in dividends. One of the two Claims Conventions was rati- 
fied in Mexico two days before this government sold the 
arms to Obregon. At the same moment the papers were filled 
with the report that the de la Huertistas had practically all 
the oil districts in control. Can it be that “orderly consti- 
tutional procedure” was lubribated with Mexican oil? Re- 
ports say that the oil interests are all for Obregon; others say 
they are against him. 


And now comes de la Huerta with an order for munitions. 


from private manufacturers in the country to test whether this 
government will allow supplies to pass the frontier to him, 
and an embargo is promptly placed upon any arms going to 
him. In other words, our government frankly allies itself 
with one side. ‘To be sure, that side is the government. 

To my mind the really important factor involved in this 
new commotion is the fact that even in a republic like ours 
so very little of the procedure is understood, because so little 
of the data is revealed from which the public can form a re- 
liable opinion. We do not pretend to know the whole truth; 
but are certain the Mexican women we know and trust would 
not have wired for help had a// the justice been on the Obre- 
gon side.-—CARRIE CHAPMAN CatTrT. 


Me 


Your Ballot is on Page 2 


HEN 22,165 plans to bring about world peace have 

been drafted, involving far more than that number 

of persons, something has already been done in the 
direction of the goal. Because that means greatly increased 
thinking about peace and this country’s responsibility. Not 
every one of the 22,165 writers, one may be sure, was already 
an active center of peace propaganda. Now—beginning as 
this goes to press—comes the referendum on the plan con- 
sidered the ‘‘best practicable plan’? by the seven members of 
the jury of award—possibly the widest popular referendum 
ever attempted. ‘There is to be a stupendous cooperation of 
organizations, individuals, hotels, newspapers, magazines, 
theatres, to obtain the expression of national opinion. You 
will find a condensed summary of the plan and the ballot 
on page 2, with a longer summing-up on page 23. You are 
urged to vote, and to vote promptly, whether for or against. 
Consider the 
emphasis that must be put on the world “practicable,’’ re- 
calling the difficulties to be surmounted by any plan for 
international cooperation—reconsider the plan from that angle 
and vote. It is hoped to complete the referendum during 
January and early February—and the name of the winner 
will not be revealed until it is finished. 

In his introduction to the jury’s statement, Mr. Bok em- 
phasizes the conviction running through the thousands of 
plans and letters that “this is the time for the nations of the 
earth to admit frankly that war is a crime and thus withdraw 
the legal and moral sanction too long permitted to it as a 
method of settling international disputes.” He quotes a state- 
ment framed by Mr. Root, chairman of the jury, expressing 
“one of the dominant desires of the American public as ex- 
pressed in the plans’—one that helps to visualize an imme- 
diately possible result of real cooperation: 

“Tt is the unanimous hope of the jury that the first fruit 
of the mutual counsel and cooperation among the nations 
which will result from the adoption of the plan selected will 
be a general prohibition of the manufacture and sale of all 
munitions of war.” 

Your ballot is on page 2. Vote! 
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This New Age 
"T holiday season with its parties and reunions has 


brought the opportunity of watching youth at play. 

With a vigilant eye open for pocket flasks, for that in- 
creased post-prohibition drinking one hears about, for the 
“petting” and the deplorable morals which we have been told 
characterize the modern young people, try as we would, we 
couldn’t find any of them. We hunted among many groups 
and many ages, from sub-debs of sixteen to war veterans of 
thirty. We did find them discussing topics which were taboo 
in our own youth, but it was as if they were facing life more 
squarely and frankly. ‘They seem to have a keen dislike 
both of prudery and of license. And they are more shocked 
at established hypocrisies of the older generation than are 
their elders. 

More astonishing personal changes in this age have come 
to the old than to the young. Some of them appear vividly 
in this letter from a grandmother, replying to her grand- 
daughter’s Christmas gift of pink silk underwear: “I don’t 
know whether to give you a scolding or to thank you from 
the bottom of my heart for the lovely underthings. To 
think of getting such presents at eighty years of age! Why, 
you should be sending me caps and warming pans and bed 
blankets and such things suitable to my years! It is all of 
a piece with this fast age and there is no use trying to hold 
back, so we wear dresses so tight we can’t step in them, and 
skirts so short we show our old legs, and hats ’way down 
over our left eyes, and shoes and stockings so thin they might 
as well not be there. What would our grandmothers say?” 

It is fair to guess at the answer to that question from what 
the present grandmother goes on to say: “At any rate, the 
pink underthings are lovely, I love to look at them. Why 
shouldn’t I have the fun of wearing them and let them make 
me feel young, even though I am eighty?” 


Wanted—Jobs for Ex-Soldiers 
ee: Coolidge has made an urgent appeal for 


employment of rehabilitated ex-soldiers as fast as they 

finish their training. Perhaps not many readers of the 
CITIZEN are so situated that they can actually place these 
men, but we venture to say that a large number have “in- 
fluence’ with those who can. A word—a repeated word—to 
relatives, friends, acquaintances, might often be effective, and 
besides this, groups of club women have found it possible to 
assist the ex-service men of their communities in connecting 
with jobs, as well as in other ways. Forty-five thousand of 
the disabled, Mr. Coolidge says, have already found work. 
Seventy thousand are still being trained and will graduate at 
the rate of three thousand a month. What is wanted is— 
merely the opportunity for these men, who sacrificed so much, 
to be self-supporting. Our record in the treatment of the 
disabled is not pleasant to contemplate. Let its close be clear. 


Me 


**4 Decent American Welcome” 


HE appropriation of two and one-half million dollars 
asked by Henry H. Curran, Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion at Ellis Island, for the enlargement and repair of 
the neglected buildings on the Island, is so urgent that there 
should be no question of its being granted by Congress. 
Two-thirds of all the immigration to the United States 
goes through Ellis Island, hundreds of thousands of future 
citizens get their first impressions on the Island of the coun- 
try which they are afterward asked to honor and cherish. 
It is to our self-interest that they should find not only courtesy 
and justice on their arrival but that their passage through 
our doors should give them a fair idea of the standards of 
decent living in the United States. 
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The indictment of conditions in Ellis Island made by 
Ambassador Geddes in his statement to Parliament was read 
with astonishment and shame by many Americans, but it has 
been admitted to be a fair account of conditions. 

Ellis Island was meant to house twelve thousand immi- 
grants and it often holds twice as many. There is not only 
serious overcrowding but almost a complete absence of ventila- 
tion and light. ‘The buildings have been very much neg- 
lected, and after twenty-five years’ use they need paint, wiring, 
decent plumbing, more beds and bedding, and there is prac- 
tically no provision for outdoor recreation for men, women 
and children who are sometimes detained for weeks. 

According to Mr. Curran, Ellis Island turned in a profit 
to the Government last year of $1,827,912. Every immigrant 
pays $8 head tax. Isn’t it time that this money should go, 
not in the United States Treasury as at present, but to pro- 
vide, for the immigrants who pay it, what Mr. Curran calls 


a “decent American welcome’”’ ? 


Me 


Where Taxes Hit 
"Ts ERE has seldom been a proposal before Congress 


which has aroused as much public support as Secretary 
Mellon’s for a reduction in taxes. 

According to a research report of the National Industrial 
Conference Board it is estimated that in 1922 the cost of 
Government was $64.63 per capita, which amounts to an aver- 
age of six and a quarter weeks’ income for Government 
activities for every man, woman and child in the United 
States. 

Judging from the newspapers, the public is also becoming 
more and more convinced that tax reduction and the soldiers’ 
bonus are not both possible. Senator Borah put it very 
bluntly in a speech before the Republican Club in New York 
last week: 

“You can’t take off a temporary burden of one hundred and forty 
or one hundred and fifty million dollars and lay a permanent burden 
of four or five billions of dollars and call it tax reduction.” 

The popular idea behind the support of the bonus has been 
that many who stayed at home profited because of the war and 
that it would be only fair for the profiteers to pay back some 
of their ill-gotten gains for the benefit of the soldiers. There 
is a widespread belief that taxes can be so levied as to hit 
only the very well-to-do and leave the mass of people free. 
There never was a greater delusion. As President Coolidge 
said in his message to Congress: “High taxes reach everywhere 
and burden everybody. They bear most heavily on the poor.” 

The only way to reduce taxes is to reduce Government 
expenditures. The ideal tax is a direct tax which can not 
be camouflaged but is recognized by everyone for what it 
is, and it would be wholesome if every citizen in the United 
States were obliged to contribute something, however small. 


Ne 


Cut the Congressional Record 
EADERS of the Congressional Record who have found 


it a rich source of unconscious humor will miss some- 

thing if the recommendation made by Representative 
Luce of Massachusetts is adopted by Congress to cut out all 
the ‘leave to print” material which has made up so large a 
part of the journal. Not only speeches by Congressmen, 
which have never been delivered, but letters and telegrams, 
speeches and articles by other people not connected with the 
government, practically anything that any member of Con- 
gress wishes to have inserted, is now printed as part of the 
Congressional Record. ‘To omit all this extraneous material 
will, as Mrs. Stokes says, cut out all the “romance, fiction 
and poetry” from the Record; but it will reduce the govern- 
ment printing bill and will make the Record what it ought 
to be, an accurate report of the proceedings of Congress. 
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What the American Woman Thinks 


“A Forum for the Frank Expression of Opinion” 





Women Workers’ Needs 
By Mary Anderson 


We are happy to introduce a new and im- 


portant Contributing Editor—the Chief of the 


Women’s Bureau in the Department of Labor. 


HE interests of the women work- 

ers in this country of ours are the 

same interests which concern every 
other woman. Everything that happens, 
whether it is good or bad, affects human 
life and, therefore, there should be no 
differentiation between the interests of 
one class of women and those of another 
class. Our nation’s life is a housekeep- 
ing enterprise on a national scale, and 
the things which are done by the national 
government all have a very material 
effect upon the home. The foundation 
of every nation begins in the unit of the 
home, and, therefore, the interest and 
participation of every woman are needed 
in our national life, for the advancement 
of education and the understanding of 
citizenship to its fullest meaning. 

Let us examine then not the interests 
of working women, because they are the 
identical interests of every other woman, 
but the opportunities open to them for 
development of such interests and for 
participation in solving the problems 
which make up our national life. 

The problems of women’s employ- 
ment are unending and are deserving of 
everyone’s sympathy and understanding. 
The right of the working woman to 
choose her job is a big question and an 
important one, as is the full recognition 
of the importance of extending to women 
the facilities for apprenticeship and 
training so that the right to choose a 
job will be a reality rather than a phrase. 
Conditions of employment, hours 
worked, wages, safety, sanitary condi- 
tions in the factory, the woman’s own 
attitude and relation to her employment, 
these and many other questions involved 
seemingly would more than occupy 
women’s thoughts and actions. There 
are, however, several other phases of 
the lives of the women which also need 
attention — their responsibilities and 
work in the home, and the responsibility 
and participation in the nation’s house- 
keeping which we expect of them as 
citizens. 

It would seem that there are unend- 
ing demands on her time and attention 
which ought to be fulfilled by the 


woman worker. Consider then for a 


moment the time that a working woman 
has to give to these many duties con- 
fronting her. 

From the investigations of the Wom- 


en’s Bureau as to the length of time 
women spend in the factory during the 
day, we have found that their working 
time varies from eight hours to as much 
as twelve hours a day. The great ma- 
jority work nine or ten hours a day, 
some standing at their work these many 
hours and some sitting. A great many 
do very monotonous work requiring lit- 
tle or no skill. They are scarcely more 
than machine tenders. After finishing 

















the long hours at the factory the work- 
ing woman is often obliged to go home 
and get the dinner for the family, wash 
dishes, do any number of odd jobs, and 
then in the morning she has to arise 
early to prepare breakfast and get ready 
to go to the factory to her other job. 
With the long hours in the factory, the 
added work at home in the mornings 
and evenings, and on Saturday after- 
noons (if she does not happen to spend 
that time in the factory), and on Sun- 
days, there is very little, if any, time 
left to attend to the citizenship job. 

We have the right to expect that every 
woman in this land of ours should take 
her proper place as a citizen to help 
solve the problems of the nation; but in 
order that she may do this, it is our duty 
and responsibility to help her solve the 
problems confronting her in her indus- 
trial life, and in her home life, so that 
she may take her place as a responsible 
citizen. 

In order that life may be freer and 
filled with interest and understanding 
for all, there must be less of the work- 
ers’ lives demanded by industry and 
home responsibilities, so that there will 
be more time and opportunity for edu- 
cation which will give a chance to 
women workers to take an intelligent 
part in the affairs of the nation. 

Therefore, the shorter workday is an 
important need in industry and can be 
made an asset to the nation as a whole, 
in addition to being for the best interest 
of the individual worker. 


Understanding Money 
By Mary Alden Hopkins 


A well-known writer, who likes to have 
her readers talk back. 

O women who have never earned 

for themselves there is something 

miraculous about money. Out of 
the everywhere it comes to them and 
into the nowhere it vanishes. It comes; 
it goes; and they wait for it to reap- 
pear. It falls in a golden shower from 
heaven and they cannot understand a 
drought. 

Aunt Eliza came of a very rich fam- 
ily that had lost its fortune while she 
was still a child, but had kept the tra- 
dition of riches. Every night, during 
her girlhood, Aunt Eliza knelt beside 
her little white bed in a well-starched 
nightgown to pray: 

“Dear God, please send me a kind 
husband, a house in a pleasant neigh- 
borhood, on the sunny side of the street 
and a set of red satin furniture for the 
parlor.” 

In prepayment of favors besought, 
Aunt Eliza was a good girl and let who 
would be clever. 

In due time God sent her a kind hus- 
band who provided the house in a pleas- 
ant neighborhood, on the sunny side of 
the street, with red satin for the parlor. 
Aunt Eliza was very happy for a few 
years. Then terrible calamities fell upon 
her. Her children died and her hus- 
band went mad after losing his for- 
tune. Aunt Eliza had to move off the 
sunny side of the street. She lived in 
shabby boarding houses for the rest of 
her life on a tiny allowance provided by 
her sisters. 

Since she had run more to goodness 
than to intellect, she thought that if 
she had faith enough she could con- 
jure a fortune out of the no-one-knows- 
where into her pocketbook. That she 
could not earn, that there was no money 
for her to inherit and that her mad hus- 
band precluded another fortune by mar- 
riage, seemed to her to have nothing to 
do with the matter. Will-power, she 
said, would bring anything. Even after 
she got to be a very old lady, she used, 
every night before she slept and every 
morning when she woke, to enunciate 
clearly, “I will be rich.” 

But for all her will-power, she never 
found a purse in the street nor did any 
unknown uncle leave her a gold mine. 
She died, strong in the faith, but penni- 
less. 

In order to comprehend how women 
like Aunt Eliza can be so very stupid 
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about money one must understand that 
an individual has two reactions toward 
money. One is emotional and one is 
intellectual. 

A coin is a definite, tangible, con- 
crete object. I hold it in my hand, 
see it with my eyes and can even—it 
I wish—test its genuineness with my 
teeth. My intelligence tells me that 
with the coin I can buy another. If I 
had only intelligence and no emotion 
about money, how simple would be per- 
sonal financing! Yes, even though 
the amount of money was much less 
than my needs. 

It is emotion that interferes with do- 
mestic finances. This coin, which will 
pay my street-car fare or buy me an 
apple or go into the savings bank, is a 
symbol of riches, power, freedom and 
joy. Emotion swirls around it. Onto 
this bit of metal I fasten feelings of 
achievement, defeat, safety, despair, envy 
and longing. 

If my two reactions are harmonious, 
all is well. If they are at cross pur- 
poses, I’m in a muddle. When, for in- 
stance, both mind and emotion tell me 
to buy a paper with the coin and look 
up a job to earn other nickels with, I 
do so comfortably. But when my in- 
telligence demands the newspaper, but 
my emotions warn me to hoard that 
nickel against starvation, I’m in a whirl- 
pool of conflicting desires. Maybe you 
think a nickel is a small amount to 
worry about, but I assure you that men 
and women get as excited over small 
coins as over fortunes. It isn’t, you 
see, intelligence, but blind emotion that 
puts us in such a stew. 

Fears and hopes and desires that have 
no direct relation to money are fre- 
quently transferred from the objects or 
situations from which they actually rise 
on to money. This sort of confusion 
makes it impossible to deal rationally 
with finances. A psychologist tells me 
that very few husbands and wives are 
able to discuss income and expenditures 
with each other in a frank and kindly 
way, because they have attached to 
money such complicated emotions. The 
money isn’t money to them; it is hidden 
wishes, daydreams, the struggle for su- 
premacy and other impulses, often savage 
and unrecognized. Quarrels which both 
parties suppose to be about money may 
arise from some entirely different 
source. 

A budget system or arrangement of 
allowances helps family or personal 
finances, not only for the accepted rea- 
son that it shows where money goes, 
but also because it brings the matter 
more or less out of the realm of pure 
emotion, into the light of intelligence. 
The more impersonal family book- 
keeping can become, like that of a store 
or factory, the more the family will get 
out of the income, and the less will be 
the wear and tear on the nerves. 
Parents unconsciously pass on to their 


children their own feelings about money, 
and lucky is the boy or girl whose family 
has a tranquil attitude toward a ten- 
dollar bill. 

A young scientist who, in spite of a 
very small income, was not unduly 
troubled about ways and means, told me 
his early experience. 

His mother had died when he was 
young and his father had sent him to 
live with an uncle and aunt. The uncle 
was a bully and the aunt was a nagger. 
When the boy was six years old he 
stole six pennies. His sin was discov- 
ered and he was made to believe that he 
was a thief. He was whipped for the 
first time in his life. 

After that the uncle intentionally left 
pennies about to tempt him—to prove 
him, the uncle would probably have said. 
The uncle thought, as many people do, 
that honesty is taught by lickings and 
voluble scoldings. In reality he was 
impressing upon the child’s plastic mind 
that money was something to get ter- 
ribly excited about. 

The result of the crazy turmoil was 
that the sensitive youngster got wholly 
out of hand. The uncle and aunt were 
convinced that they had a bad one to 
deal with. They returned the six-year- 
old desperado to his father. 

The father showed no despair on 
hearing that his son was bound for the 
penitentiary. He merely put his own 
purse where the boy could get at it and 
told him to take what he needed. The 
money, he said, was theirs in common. 

The father seemed to think it was 
nothing to make a fuss about. So the 
boy calmed down. He now learned 
about money from a man who had a 
rational attitude toward it. For this 
reason he was able when he grew up 
to follow his scientific bent, although it 
took him into a notoriously ill-paid pro- 
fession. A rational attitude toward 
money is a pretty fine bequest for a 
parent to leave a child. 


$.. 0. 3. 
By Lucia Ames Mead 


Writer and lecturer, prominent in the cause 
of peace and active in work for the League 
of Nations 

E all know of Nero, who fid- 

dled while Rome burned. To- 

day our world seems fiddling 
while giant Death advances over half 
of Europe. An inert, unimaginative 
America is looking on while the edu- 
cated people in those areas starve. A 
few of us know the real situation, but 
others are living as unconscious of im- 
pending disaster as they were in 1913, 
and they are far more callous than they 
were then. 

All human beings are souls, no doubt 
equally precious in the eyes of their 
Maker, whether they be illiterate Rus- 
sian peasants or gifted professors in 
Leipsic or Heidelberg universities. But 
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when the scholar, the research worker, 
the inventor sells his library, turns the 
key forever on his laboratory and puts 
behind the work of a lifetime and takes 
a shovel and goes out to earn his bread 
with despair in his heart, not only his 
country but the world is poorer. 

“T don’t care a d for the whole 
German race. I would as lief as not 
have them all wiped off the earth,” 
writes a Boston business man to me. 
One is no longer amazed at the heathen- 
ishness of such talk as if men were so 
many cattle, but one is surprised at the 
stupidity of it. Here—whatever other 
German characteristics you may have in 
mind—is an industrious, thrifty, highly 
trained people, not one of whom now 
under thirty years of age is any more 
responsible than you or I for the World 
War. They have lost most of their 
merchant marine, the larger- part of their 
mines, their African colonies, Alsace 
Lorraine (I am not now considering the 
justice of these losses, but their effect), 
and they have been reduced to an area 
about two-thirds of the state of Texas. 
Unlike France, which can feed herself, 
they must in normal times import food 
for 15,000,000 people or they will 
starve. These people are our former 
customers and now would-be purchasers. 
Their inability to buy British goods is 
closing British factories and turning one 
to two million breadwinners into the 
street. The breakdown of this great 
nation not only means the unspeakable 
misery of millions of innocent fellow- 
beings, but affects, to a great extent, the 
future of European culture. Twenty- 
five years hence, when the trained minds 
are gone, not only letters and art, but 
science and mental progress in Germany 
will have decayed, unless the eager stu- 
dents of today can get bread. 

Germany cannot go under without 
dragging Europe with her. A primitive 
farm life in Russia can be resuscitated 
after famine far more easily than can a 
complex life based on world-wide eco- 
nomic relations. The American busi- 
ness man who sees no connection be- 
tween our future prosperity and that of 
our former customers is as illiterate in 
economics as the man quoted is in ethics. 
He ignores the fact that when men live 
in the age of the radio, instead of the ox- 
cart, the ends of the earth are as vitally 
bound together as are our fingers and 
toes. 

Some people question whether Ger- 
many is starving. The fact is that, as 
a British observer in Germany reports: 
“In the Leipsic elementary schools in- 
quiry has shown that 3,000 children go 
to school breakfastless, 4,800 have no 
mid-day meal.” Over 6,000 are kept at 
home owing to lack of food. It is be- 
coming more and more obvious that 
efforts on a scale “equaling those under- 
taken in Russia will have to be set in 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Federal Measures the League Supports 


OW that the Congress is in session after its holiday 

recess, the National League is marshalling its forces for 
a concentrated drive in behalf of its major legislative meas- 
ures—the World Court and the Child Labor Amendment. 
The League has already made known its gratification at Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s request for senatorial action on the pending 
World Court proposal. That recommendation makes it prob- 
able that the Foreign Relations Committee will not pigeon- 
hole the proposal until after the national election, as once 
seemed likely; and that probability marks a distinct gain. 

On the other hand, the form in which this resolution will 
be reported out is still extremely doubtful. Will the resolu- 
tion when reported carry amendments that would make the 
entry of the United States into the World Court impossible, 
at best for years—at worst not at all—or will the proposal 
come from the committee in a form which indicates a sincere 
desire to carry out the recommendation of the late President 
and the Secretary of State? That is the important question 
at the present time, when suggestions for changes have already 
been made by Senator Lodge and Senator Lenroot. 

Senator Lodge is seeking support for what he calls “a true 
world court,” implying that the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice is a false court, which even the reservations 
suggested by Secretary Hughes do not safeguard. _ 

“T think such a world court could be framed,” Senator 
Lodge is quoted as saying, ‘‘and the easiest way, as it appears 
to me, which is a matter of personal opinion, would be to take 
what was done at The Hague as a basis, and to that add the 
power to make a permanent court.” 

In regard to Senator Lodge’s proposal, the Women’s World 
Court Committee, which is composed of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, American Federation of Teachers, 
Girls’ Friendly Society in America, National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, National Council 
of Jewish Women, National Council of Women, National 
Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
National League of Women Voters, W. C. T. U., National 
Board of Young Women’s Christian Association, and National 
Service Star Legion, has sent out the following statement: 

“The Women’s World Court Committee supports the pro- 
posal for adherence to the World Court made by President 
Harding to the Senate in his message of February 24, recom- 
mended to the favorable consideration of the Senate by Presi- 
dent Coolidge in his message of December 6, and embodied 


in Senator King’s resolution introduced December 10, for 
these reasons: 

“We favor participation by the United States in the World 
Court without delay, as the first practicable step toward world 
peace. We believe that the reservations proposed by Secretary 
Hughes and recommended to the Senate by President Harding 
and President Coolidge sufficiently safeguard us from legal 
involvement in the League and can be supported on a strictly 
non-partisan basis. This proposal, it is understood, will per- 
mit the United States to enter the Court without re-ratifica- 
tion by the forty-seven signatory powers. ‘The proposal of 
Senator Lodge, chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
in his letter recently made public, would delay our entrance 
into the World Court indefinitely. What the women want 
is constructive action now.” 

A much-discussed resolution has already been drafted by 
Senator Lenroot which provides for entrance of the United 
States into the Permanent Court of International Justice on 
the conditions that the right is taken away from the League 
of Nations to elect members of the Court, and that the coun- 
tries which are not members at the present time are permitted 
to join. 

Such a reorganization of the Court as the Lenroot resolu- 
tion contemplates, even if the Powers, now members of the 
present Court, accepted it, would involve a great delay. 
Moreover, the new method provided for the election of judges 
is open to objection on the ground that in the case of a dis- 
agreement about the judges to be appointed, too much power 
in determining the choice is given to the larger nations. 

Of the eighteen child labor amendments already offered in 
the Senate and House, the League and the other organizations 
in the Women’s Committee on Child Labor, together with 
the Federal Council of Churches and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, have given approval to the following form: 

“Section 1. That the Congress shall have power to prohibit 
the labor of persons under the age of eighteen years, and to 
prescribe the condition of such labor. 

“Sec. 2. The reserved power of the several states to legis- 
late concerning the labor of persons under the age of eighteen 
years shall not be impaired or diminished except to the extent 
necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by Congress.” 

It must be remembered that the Child Labor Amendment 
is not a proposed child labor law, but an enabling act to 
authorize Congress to make laws about child labor. In Sec- 
tion | of the proposed amendment there are two phrases that 
may require explanation, the use of the term “persons under 
the age of eighteen years,” and the use of “prohibit and pre- 
scribe.” 

The reason why the term “‘persons under the age of eighteen 
years” is used instead of the word “children” is that the word 
“children” has been variously defined by state courts as apply- 
ing only to persons under twelve years in some cases, and 
under twenty-one years in others. In other words, the phrase 
“persons under the age of eighteen years” establishes more 
clearly the legal definition of a child, in regard to labor laws. 
The fact that eighteen years was selected as the maximum 
age in this proposed amendment to the Constitution does not 
necessarily mean that the Congress will prohibit all labor 
under that age, but that it may legislate for all persons up to 
that age, prohibiting altogether the labor of children up to a 
certain age, and prescribing the conditions of employment of 
those beyond that age, but under eighteen years. It is the 
belief of the League that those young persons who are not 
prohibited entirely from working should be safeguarded from 
such evils as night work, dangerous and unhealthful occupa- 
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tions, and overwork. The words “prohibit and prescribe” are 
used instead of “prohibit or prescribe’ because if the word 
“or” were used, it might be construed to mean that if the 
Congress does prohibit, it cannot prescribe, and vice versa. 

Section 2 is intended to provide that Congress shall have 
power to establish a national minimum age for child-laborers, 
and at the same time preserve to every state its right to pass 
laws giving its children even greater protection than the 
national laws may give. 

In regard to this section, Senator Pepper, who had a share 
in the framing of the resolution, has this to say: 

“If it were certain that no case of conflict could arise, it 
would be safe to provide that the grant to the Congress should 
not at all impair the reserved power of the states. It is, how- 
ever, possible to imagine cases in which a Federal and a state 
regulation would conflict. In such cases, it is important that 
the Federal regulation should be effective. If it were declared 
that the existing power of the states is not impaired at all, the 
danger is that in the event of such a conflict, it would be the 
Federal regulation that would have to yield. The provision 
that the reserved power of the states shall not be impaired 
except to the extent necessary to give effect to an Act of Con- 
gress seems to meet the situation exactly.” 

In connection with the Child Labor Amendment it should 
always be remembered that child labor is the work of children 
under conditions that interfere with the physical development, 
education, and opportunities for recreation which children 
require. It is the working of children at unfit ages, for unrea- 
sonable hours, or under unhealthful conditions. Children may 
work wholesomely and profitably, as most of us know from 
experience, but their employment under unfair conditions is 
nothing short of an economic waste, a social crime and a 
political menace. 

Besides the World Court proposal and the Child Labor 
Amendment, there are several other bills in which the League 
is interested, but it will be impossible to list them by name 
and number until the next issue, because the congestion in 
legislative document rooms has prevented complete indexing. 

ANNE WILLIAMS. 


The Convention Secretary 
ISS LOUISE MICHAEL, of Buffalo, has been selected 


as secretary of the convention of the National League 
in that city, April 24-29, 1924. Miss Michael is a splendid 
type of the modern business woman, many-sided in her inter- 
ests, broad in her experience, and varied in her training. She 
was born in Buffalo, only long enough ago to allow her to be 
graduated from Smith College with the class of 1912, and 
had her preparatory school years at the Franklin School. 

For three years Miss Michael was a volunteer worker for 
suffrage and during the war served in the wire-winding 
department of a large magneto shop in her native city. Later 
she was promoted to the superintendency of a special winding 
department in which the output of government orders was 
doubled in six months. 

With Miss Genevieve Kraft, Miss Michael conducts an 
advertising service for women’s shops and manages a concert 
business. She was a founder of the Buffalo Business and 
Professional Woman’s Club, is a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the City Planning Association, the Buffalo Ath- 
letic Club, and the Twentieth Century Club, one of the old- 
est organizations of women in the state. 

Miss Kraft will work with Miss Michael for the conven- 
tion, and their plans for all local details are already under 
way. For six weeks before the meeting they will give their 
whole time to it, so that nothing which makes for the comfort 
of delegates, the smooth running of programs, and the general 
success of an important convention, the fifth the League has 
held, will be overlooked. 

HE New York League has just published a play by Mary 

Gray Peck called ““How We Make Them Love Us” and 
suggests that this may be just the thing “you want for your 
next social meeting. 
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The Near East 


A round-table conference at the Institute of Politics at Williamstown 


HE round-table was conducted by Dr. William Linn 

Westermann, assisted by Dr. E. M. Earle, both of 
Columbia University. Dr. Westermann pointed out two mis- 
conceptions concerning the Turkish situation. One is that 
the Turks have fixed racial characteristics. He maintains 
that as each locality was subdued they took on the racial char- 
acteristics of the people whom they conquered, who generally 
greatly outnumbered them. It is, therefore, unfair to speak of 
Turkish ferocity and fanaticism as racial characteristics. The 
other misconception is that the Turks have made no contribu- 
tion to civilization. They have unified by a common religion 
and government many peoples previously disunited. He also 
pointed out that foreign imperialism has had a far more cor- 
rupting influence upon the Near East than has Turkish rule, 
or misrule. 

Dr. Panaretoff, the Bulgarian minister to the United States, 
gave the historic background of the Young Turk movement 
and summed up the main reasons for its failure. These were: 
too rapid reforms, the failure of the people to support Pan- 
Islamism and Pan-Furanism, and the antagonism aroused by 
their aggressive foreign policy. Ex-Ambassador Morgenthau 
said that at first the Young Turk movement was absolutely 
sincere, but that the leaders soon realized that they could not 
establish a democracy and resorted to the old methods of 
ruling by force and graft. In the World War they began 
the policy of deliberately destroying or driving out foreigners 
in an effort to remove sources of internal friction. I think he 
doubted the claim that the new leaders were actuated by 
higher motives. 

Dr. Yale, who has had wide experience in the Near East, 
described the nationalistic movement in Egypt. Although all 
classes support nationalism they differ in their attitude toward 
foreigners. The small farmers and traders, one faction of 
the University group and foreign trained officers and profes- 
sional men, take a moderate attitude toward foreigners, but 
the city rabble, the schoolboys in non-religious schools and 
another group of University men bitterly oppose them. British 
officials naturally resent the new régime in Egypt. British 
merchants know that the Egyptians will continue to be depend- 
ent upon them and so fear the change but little. He summed 
up the factors making for success as: first, the unity of the 
Egyptians; second, lack of any serious minority question; 
third, the prosperity and present good organizations of Egypt, 
and fourth, the presence of a large group of native officials, 
well trained by the British. Two great difficulties to be over- 
come are lack of any widespread conception of democracy and 
an apparent lack of organizing and business ability among the 
natives. 

Mirza Hussein Khan Alai, Persian minister to the United 
States, gave a vivid account of the way in which his country, 
owing to its strategic position, had been the pawn of Russia 
and Great Britain in the pre-war days. During the World 
War Persia attempted to be neutral, with the result that it 
suffered the horrors of war but came to the Peace Conference 
with no standing. The British Foreign Office then returned 
to its traditional pre-war policy and forced upon Persia the 
Anglo-Persian agreement which bound her again to Great 
Britain. He showed how the opposition of the Persian people 
to this compact and the contrasting fairness of the terms 
offered by the Russian Soviet Government to Persia placed 
England in such an embarrassing position that it was obliged 
to abrogate the treaty, a serious diplomatic defeat for Lord 
Curzon. 

Captain Knox, of the United States Navy, pointed out the 
strategic importance of the Straits and said that they could 
not be held by ships alone but required an additional land 
force of about 200,000 men. He showed that ships could 
be blockaded by a small land force strategically placed. Great 
Britain, as the greatest water carrier and colonizing power, 
must always be interested in the Straits because they control 
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the entrance to the Black Sea, and could easily be a barrier 
to European penetration through Asia Minor or the Caucasus 
toward India. Dr. Westermann did not see why Great 
Britain still retained such an active interest in them, since her 
trade in the Black Sea is negligible and she now controls 
Palestine as a safeguard to the Suez Canal. He felt that the 
policy of the British Foreign Office had lapsed into its old 
traditions and was, in consequence, failing to meet new con- 
ditions in the Near East, except for the new method of control 
by semi-independence now being tried out in Egypt and Irak. 
The Turks no longer need Constantinople; in fact, it is now 
a danger spot to Turkey, who is afraid, however, to let it fall 
into the hands of others. Ex-Ambassador Bakhmeteff, of Rus- 
sia, declared that Russia, too, feels that Constantinople is a 
menace to any country which holds it, and therefore insists 
that it be neutralized and that her access to the Mediterranean 
be assured. While Russia is still in a stage of transition no 
permanent settlement of the Straits problem can be made. 
The terms of the Lausanne Conference with respect to free- 
dom of the Straits were essentially unfair to Russia and could 
not be other than temporary. 

Miss Florence Billings, who has just returned from eighteen 
months in Anatolia, reported conditions as she found them 
there. The Anatolian Turks believe in nationalism as tree- 
dom from outside control, but the idea of nationalism as 
democracy is not so widespread. The army officers, religious 
teachers, and a group of enlightened women are taking pains 
to learn the needs of the peasants and to instruct them in the 
principles of democratic government. This has not yet resulted 
in a democratic government which operates according to our 
standards, but in one in which the peasants are beginning to 
feel that they have a right to see that their needs are satisfied 
and in which the assembly, although still inexperienced, is 
striving to satisfy them. Many of the present leaders were 
underlings in the old party of union and progress, but are 
determined that none of the old leaders of that party shall 
hold power. The new leaders see clearly the limits to which 
they can push the Allies and are frequently ready to make 
terms with them, but are not able to control the conservatives 
in the assembly. It was these conservatives who insisted upon 
holding out to the end against the demands of the Allies at 
Lausanne, and who forced Kemal to take the position which 
he took there. Miss Billings said that the Anatolian Turks 
are not fanatics and that the root of most of their antipathies 
is racial or political rather than religious. 

Dr. Westermann pointed out that the Young Turk move- 
ment had been imperialistic, but that imperialism in Turkey 
is now dead. The present movement is purely nationalistic 
and to keep it centered in Anatolia is the hope of the new 
Turkish movement. 

Dr. Barnet Miller, of Wellesley College, spoke of the 
economic consequences of the Lausanne Conference. The 
Turks realize that their previous failures have been due in 
part to a neglect of elementary economic laws and they are 
trying to remedy their deficiencies. Their attempts to enforce 
a detailed nationalizing of business have proved very irritating 
and are not meeting with much success. The chief economic 
weakness of Turkey is lack of production, but exports are 
now showing a decided increase. A great many Turks, 
including women, are going into business. The Turks for 
the first time in centuries are rid of disintegrating influences 
within and without. 

The nationalistic movement in the Near East has on the 
whole been disintegrating. Under the Young Turk it took on 
the form of Turkification. Since the war it has meant con- 
centration upon a really Turkish national state. Turkey has 
been influenced by the nationalism of other states on its bor- 
ders. The movements in Egypt, in Persia, and in Turkey all 
began as attempts to reform corrupt and extravagant govern- 
ments. Later they grew into movements to shake off Euro- 
pean control. The issue of the Near East is the conflict 
between Near Eastern nationalism and European imperialism, 
but this issue has become badly confused by propaganda and 


massacres. 
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It became apparent that ex-Ambassador Morgenthau was 
strongly opposed to the ratification by the United States 
Senate of the treaty negotiated in July, 1923, between the 
United States and the new Turkish nationalist state. Mr. 
Earle and Mr. Westermann were decidedly in favor of imme- 
diate ratification of this treaty, believing it a step toward 
greater freedom ot economic and political action on the part 
of the Near Eastern peoples. Only by such freedom of action 
can the Turkish people, and the other peoples of the Near 
East, really develop toward a modern conception of national 
and international life. 
Illinois Convention 


The 


HE Illinois League registered all the vim, 

promise that the fondest dreamer could imagine concern- 
ing any three-year-old project, at its annual convention, held 
at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, November 20-22. A fire of 
real.enthusiasm warmed the hearts of the officers and more 
than two hundred delegates. 

In a masterly address Miss Julia Lathrop, president, laid 
before the convention its possibilities and potentialities; be- 
cause of “the apparently unconquerable tendency toward wider 
social legislation, it appears probable that the League, devoted 
to popular discussion, reinforced by research, may become and 
remain an institution of permanent educational value.” We 
caught her vision of our all-party work for political education. 

After the recent legislative disappointments of Illinois 
women the trenchant observations of our president as to “‘the 
necessity of women being all-round intelligent concerning 
measures we endorse,” down to the fine point of how meas- 
ures could and would work out into law, thrilled us to 
renewed efforts to bring the women of the state into the satis- 
factions of efficient citizenship. 

Among the other convention speakers were our regional 
director, Mrs. W. G. Hibbard; the regional secretary, Mrs. 
Paul Rittenhouse; Miss Belle Sherwin, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
first vice-president of the National League; Miss Jane 
Addams, and Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer. 

The Illinois League has active members in 48 of our 51 
state senatorial districts, and active afhliations with 35 organi- 
zations. The work is steadily spreading under the able direc- 
tion of our executive secretary, Miss Edith Rockwood. 

The afternoon of November 20 found the departments and 
standing committees all in conferences, with hours so arranged 
that every one could attend two conferences. Each conference 
room held a capacity crowd, with many, many turned away. 
The Department of Efficiency in Government, under Mrs. 
Florence Bennett Peterson, conducted two afternoon sessions 
with gratifying attendance and the best of speakers on care- 
fully chosen, correlated subjects. Miss Mary McDowell’s 
Department of International Co-operation to Prevent War 
was so popular that it brought cheer to all. Conferences on 
citizenship training, living costs, social hygiene, education, 
women in industry, and uniform laws for women, covered 
the definite lines of the League’s work. 

An afternoon of experiences on campaigning and _ being 
elected to office was interesting and stimulating, for Mrs. 
James Paige, of the Minnesota legislature; Mrs. Lottie Hol- 
man O’Neill, of the Illinois legislature; Mrs. Polk, of Col- 
chester, Illinois, the only woman mayor in the state; a woman 
county superintendent of schools, and a woman member of a 
school board, all gave amusing and illuminating stories of 
their road to success, from the moment of the first thought 
of “running” to the actual service in office. 

To relieve the seriousness of the third day, 
the senate of the State of Freedom,” presided over by Mrs. 
Catharine Waugh McCulloch and participated in by a numn- 
ber of women senators from that mythical state, was held at 
the luncheon hour. A bill to permit men to serve on juries 
was given the ups and downs, the sensible and nonsensical 
twists, the amendments and amendments to amend, bringing 
in all the arguments used against women on juries, made in 


vigor, and 
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some legislatures we have known. Almost all the arguments 
and lines used against the jury bill, which are on record as 
being used against legislation dear to the hearts of the women 
of the State of Freedom, were corralled to add to the fun 
of the occasion. The bill was lost, of course. 

After the convention adjourned, the state board and a few 
guests met at dinner to take stock of the successes of the ses- 
sions, and to plan for close co-operation and definite work 
toward bringing our state, Illinois, up to the lines set by the 
National League. Anna §&. L. Brown. 


For League Book-selectors 


HE keen appreciation a librarian always shows for a new 

and serviceable library tool has been expressed to the 
Department of Efficiency in Government by Miss Mary Rudd 
Cochran, of the Cleveland Public Library, and the work she 
commends as pre-eminent in its field is “Outline of Govern- 
ment.” 

Miss Cochran further commends two new books as useful 
to the League woman and the general reader who wish expla- 
nations of practical politics. One book is Party Control in 
Politics and Government, by Marjorie Shuler, who is too well 
known to Woman Vorer readers to make enumeration of 
her many articles necessary. Control of political parties, party 
finances, election machinery, election frauds, organization and 
functioning of state legislatures and the Congress are the main 
subjects with which she deals. The book is published by 
Stebbins and Company, New York. 

The second book is by another journalist, Frank R. Kent, 
of Baltimore, and The Game of Politics is its title. Beginning 
with the method of appointing the precinct executive, Mr. 
Kent proceeds to tell what the precinct executive does, de- 
scribes ward leadership, the selection of candidates, the func- 
tions of the city boss, the source of party funds and methods 
of obtaining them, and presidential campaigns in general. 
Chapters of special interest are ‘““How the Machine Handles 
the Woman Vote” and “Effect of Women on Machine 
Strength.” Doubleday, Page and Company, Garden City, 
New York, are the publishers. The Department of Efficiency 
in Government suggests that League bulletins add the two 
titles to League bibliographies. 


New publications of the Illinois League include telling 
arguments for the World Court by Miss Mary McDowell, 
chairman of the state Department of International Co- 
operation to Prevent War; a summary by Miss Esther 
Dunshee, chairman of the National League’s Committee on 
Uniform Laws Concerning Women, of the legal and political 
status of women in Illinois; “Is One Per Cent Quarantine a 
Public Health Measure ?’’—a social hygiene paper by Miss 
Edith Abbott, chairman of the National League’s Committee 
on Women in Industry, and two valuable folders. 

One, folded to make five pages on one side, asks on the 
first of those pages, “‘Were you represented in the Fifty-third 
General Assembly of Illinois? Would you have voted as 
your senator and three representatives voted?” Fifteen meas- 
ures endorsed by the League are described on two other pages, 
and two pages are devoted to maps, so that every woman in 
Illinois may be sure in exactly what district she lives. The 
fifth page gives dates on which candidates must file petitions, 
the date of the primary and the date of the next election. 
inside the folder the space of the five pages is given over to a 
list of all members of the Legislature grouped by districts, 
with the vote of each on every one of the fifteen measures. 
The folder is a wonderfully complete piece of work and inval- 
uable to the woman who wants to decide for what man 
to vote. 

The other folder is a study of the 1920 vote in IlIlinois, 
arranged by counties. Men’s votes and women’s are counted 
separately in Illinois and it is apparent that in that state, at 
least, women do not vote so generally as men. The highest 
proportional vote of men was 94 in Pulaski County, where 
the women’s vote was 67 per cent. The percentage for the 
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An election calendar and the National 


whole state was 61. 
fill the rest of the space of 


League’s “Seven Steep Steps” 
the folder. 


Leagues and League Women 


CASE of great interest to women and having to do with 

the executive secretary of the Tennessee League, Mrs. 
John F. Draughon, has lately been decided by the county 
court of Davidson County, in which Nashville is situated. 
\fter the death of her husband, Mrs. Draughon brought 
suit against his executor for payment of salary due her from 
her late husband, with whom she had entered into a contract 
to revise certain forms used in the business college he con- 
ducted and to do other technical work. The salary stipulated 
was $100 a month and she had been engaged in the work 
thirteen months when her husband died, though she had not 
drawn the salary agreed on. The executor of her husband’s 
estate resisted her petition on the grounds that a husband and 
wife are one in the eyes of the law and that therefore there 
can be no valid contract between them for services rendered. 
This, of course, is a common view of the matter, but it is 
not the view of Judge Hickman, of Nashville, who heard the 
case. Judge Hickman decided that a contract of a wife with 
her husband “covering services of a technical or expert nature, 
outside the scope of the ordinary domestic duties, is valid and 
binding.” Mrs. Draughon was adjudged to have a clear 
claim against the estate of her husband, as clear a claim as if 
he had been a mere business partner or associate. 


HE League of the Oranges, in New Jersey, is providing 

a syndicate of three newspapers, the Orange Advertiser, 
the East Orange Times and the West Orange Press, with a 
weekly article on such subjects as ‘What should I know about 
party organization ?’s, “Who should be registered and why?”, 
“How to become a registered voter,” ‘““Why should I belong 
to a party?” and “How can I help my party to become a more 
effective force?” Mrs. Garfield Moses, of Park Avenue, 
Orange, edits the articles. 


HE St. Louis League voters’ calendar is extremely help- 

ful and complete. The five pages are of a clear buff, on 
which the black lettering of the ordinary days and the red 
lettering of the days voters must remember shows up well. 
The League convention is set for May 1-3, registration for 
August, primaries take place on June 26, August primaries 
are red lettered for August 5, and registration for all voters 
covers the days from September 22 to September 25. 


HE North Kingstown unit of the United League of 

Rhode Island has offered a prize for the best essay on 
the World Court written by a Rhode Island high school 
student. The unit is so well thought of in North Kingstown 
that the town hall and the library have been offered Mrs. 
Joseph G. Reynolds, who serves as chairman in the absence 
of Mrs. Walter Cope, as meeting places. A similar prize has 
been offered by another prospering Rhode Island unit, of 
Westerly. 


HE president of the Jersey City League, who teaches in 

the city public schools, devoted the language period on 
the Monday following Armistice Day to a discussion of world 
peace. She found the response from the children of foreign- 
born parents remarkable. Many of them bought peace but- 
tons and carried the message of international co-operation 
home, so that there were many demands from parents for the 
privilege of signing the World Court petition. 


HE charming photograph of the state house, which is 

reproduced on the front of the Massachusetts League’s 
voters’ calendar and as frontispiece in the December 4 issue 
of the League’s Bulletin, was made and contributed by Mrs. 
Arthur Wheeler, a League member and a member, also, of 
the Boston Arts and Crafts Society. 
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The Christmas Card Contest 

N the November 17 CITIZEN an- 

nouncement was made of the 
National Peace Christmas Card Com- 
petition held by the National League of 
\Women Voters. January 10 was the 
closing day. January 14 will see a shop 
at one ot the busiest corners in New 
York — 730 Fifth avenue — converted 
into an art gallery, where for two weeks 
two hundred of the best designs sub- 
mitted will be shown. Because of the 
number of young people who have en- 
tered the contest, one screen will be de- 
voted entirely to designs submitted by 
children under fifteen. Prize winners 
will be chosen by a jury, including Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney, George E. Buzz, 
Charles Dana Gibson, Walt Kuhn, 
Joseph Pennell and Eugene Speicher. 
The prizes are $2,500, $1,000 and $500. 

Fifty men and women prominent in 
literary, social and political fields have 
been asked to submit sentiments ap- 
propriate for use with the design. 


One Step in Spain 
UMBLINGS of feminism 
evidenced in Spain the other day, 

when for the first time in the history 
of the Municipal Council of Madrid, 
or in any Spanish governing body—par- 
liamentary, municipal or otherwise—the 
Council was addressed by a woman. It 
was particularly pertinent as the address 
closely followed a petition made to the 
Dictator for the vote for women in 
municipal and parliamentary affairs. 
This is the way it happened: After the 
announcement in Spain that all citizens 
with grievances or suggestions to make 
regarding the public good have the right 
to attend their municipal councils and 
address them on the subject, Georgina 
Ferreira appeared before the ayuntami- 
ento—the Council’s name in Spanish— 
with a petition. At first the question 
arose as to whether the Dictator had 
not intended the privilege for members 
of the male sex only, but no such re- 
striction could be found, and she was 
allowed to read her petition uninter- 
rupted. 


were 


Girls Win Higher Average 
NTERESTING comparisons have 
been shown by recent psychological 

tests given at Harvard and Radcliffe. 

The Harvard students showed an average 

of 50.5 per cent based on 107 students, 

while 37 Radcliffe girls averaged 55 per 


cent. The tests dealt with relative 


speed in observation, deduction, mental 
application and interpretation, and were 





devised by Dr. Abraham A. Roback of 
Harvard. First place was tied by a boy 
and a girl with an average of 86 per 
cent. The lowest average was scored by 
a Harvard student with 9 per cent. The 
lowest average scored by a girl was 28 
per cent. Dr. Roback explains the dif- 
ference by the fact that greater discrimi- 
nation is shown in sending girls to 
college, while men go because it is “the 
thing.” , 


America’s Homes 

HE American Home Economics 

Association recently convened in 
New Orleans to discuss the problem of 
the American home. The Association 
seeks “‘to define anew the place of home 
and family relationship in our present 
social and economic order to the end 
that the home may function more suc- 
cessfully as the center for the develop- 
ment of spiritual and moral forces.” 
Forty-five state branches, representing 
the votes of thousands of women, sent 
delegates. Specifically, the Association 
is working for an increase of the 1924 
appropriation for the Federal Bureau 
of Home Economics to $118,000; the 
passage of the Fess bill, increasing fed- 
eral funds for vocational education in 
home economics; the federal prohibition 
of child labor; a federal uniform mar- 
riage and divorce bill; reclassification of 
civil service positions; and the Smoot 
bill providing funds for research in home 
economics. 


Another “First” 

N a News Bulletin of the Bureau of 

Vocational Information appears a 
note that Miss Margaret J. Wieseman 
has been appointed Trust Officer of the 
East End Trust Company of Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. It further says that 
Miss Wieseman is the first woman in 
the United States to hold this type of 
responsible position. 


Child Labor in Hongkong 

HE Children’s Bureau quotes from 

the Revue de Travail, and we quote 
from the Bureau concerning child labor 
in Hongkong. A recent order in Hong- 
kong provides for a protector of working 
children, with power to enter and in- 
vestigate any establishment where it is 
believed children are employed, and to 
take evidence which might show that 
the child labor regulations are being 
violated. The regulations prohibit the 
employment of children under ten and 
restrict the labor of those over that age; 
they limit the working day to nine 
hours and confine those hours from seven 


a.m. to One day of rest 
must be Also, a 
register of employed children must be 
kept in every establishment. 


seven p.m. 
given every week. 


Educational Work 

HE Children’s Bureau has also 

produced a two-reel film, ‘Well 
Born,” showing the results of. prenatal 
care, woven into story form. The pic- 
ture, which takes about thirty minutes to 
show, is well presented both from the 
interest and the technical angle. The 
Bureau will gladly lend the reels to ac- 
credited organizations, the only expense 
being the expressage, or sell a copy of 
the film to those who desire to buy. 

Carlyle Ellis made the film. 


4 Bank Vice-President 

HE Locomotive Engineers’ Co- 

operative Trust Company started 
business December 29 in its new build- 
ing at Seventh Avenue and Thirty-third 
street, New York. But that is not the 
point which interests us now. It is the 
fact that a woman is vice-president of 
the bank. Miss Helen Varick Boswell 
holds the honor, and her prominence in 
politics, business and among women’s 
clubs fits her admirably for the place. 
Her special interest will be the small 
woman depositor. 


Suffrage in Panama 
SEMI-OFFICIAL report has been 
A made that the Government of 
Panama declined to act favorably on a 
proposal that women be allowed to take 
part in the 1924 presidential elections. 
It was suggested, however, that the ques- 
tion be discussed at the next Congress. 


A Woman Superintendent 

ELEN B. WELSH has been ap- 

pointed superintendent of the Al- 
bany (New York) Orphan Asylum. 
This is the first time a woman has held 
the ofice—and a mighty interesting fact 
is that there was no reduction in the 
salary. 


Vews of Jewish Women 
HE National Council of Jewish 
Women has added seven new sec- 
tions to its organization. They are: 


Woonsocket, Rhode Island; Danville, 
Illinois; Herkimer, New York; Noi- 
walk, Connecticut; Springfield, Mis- 


souri, and Aliquippa and Canonsburg in 
Pennsylvania. 

Another item of interest regarding 
the Council is its decision to devote the 
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Hannah G. Solomon Scholarship, estab- 
lished in honor of the Council’s founder, 
to the training of field workers among 
Jewish women on farms. 


Lady Astor Honored 
REAL honor is to be conferred on 
Lady Astor. On the wall of the 
main staircase in the British Parliament 
a painting is to be hung commemorat- 
ing the arrival of the first woman mem- 
ber of the House of Commons—in 1919 
—lLady Astor, once Nancy Langhorne, 
ot Virginia. 
A School of Politics 
HE Massachusetts League of Wom- 
en Voters held a School of Politics 
on ‘Foreign Affairs” in cooperation 
with, and at, Radcliffe College, on Jan- 
uary 8-10. Among the speakers were 
Major-General Henry T. Allen, Com- 
mander United States Army of Occupa- 
tion; Roland W. Boyden, formerly un- 
oficial U. S. delegate on the Repara- 
tions Commission; Ada L. Comstock, 
president of Radcliffe; Manley O. Hud- 
son, LL.B., S. J. D.; Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park, president National League of 
Women Voters; Sarah Wambaugh, and 
Mary E. Woolley, president of Mount 
Holyoke. 
Labor Debates 
ISS HELEN FRASER, who in- 
terrupted her American tour to 
go back and stand against a Labor can- 
didate at the recent British election, 
has returned. In a number of places 
she and Frau Adele Schreiber, the So- 
cial Democratic member of the Reichs- 
tag, who is here, will debate on the 
proposition that “the hope of civilization 
depends on the continued growth of 
Labor parties throughout the world.” 
The first debate is to be held in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, on January 18, 
and the second at Holyoke, Mass. 
Frau Schreiber’s tour includes meet- 
ings at Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, Boston and at Bryn Mawr 
and other women’s colleges. In several 
ot these places the Labor debate will 
be held. Miss Fraser will go all the 
way to the Coast. 
Problems in Japan 
At the International Congress of 
Working Women held last summer 
in Vienna, so we learn from the Wom- 
en’s Bureau, Miss Taka Kato, delegate 
from Japan, listed the’ unusual indus- 
trial problems of her country as fol- 
lows: (1) The employment of women 
at hard manual labor, such as mining, 
building, etc. (2) The employment of 
women and girls in immoral occupa- 
tions licensed by the government. (3) 
The dormitory system for housing 
women factory employees. While satis- 
factory statistics are not available, it is 
estimated that 12,820,000 women are 
employed in Japan, of whom approxi- 
mately 100,000 are working in mines. 
About 60,000 women work side by side 


with men in the pits, carrying shallow 
baskets suspended from a_ cross-piece 
filled with the coal the men dig. Each 
basket weighs twenty-five pounds when 
filled. 

In the textile industries practically 
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three-fourths of the employees are wom- 
en; in agriculture, forty-six per cent. 
In the spinning industry four-fifths of 
the women are housed in dormitories 
where the day and night workers sleep 
in alternate shifts. 





The Winning Peace Plan 


N page 2 of this number you will 

find a condensed summary of the 
plan selected by the judges in the Amer- 
ican Peace Award created by Edward 
W. Bok, and a ballot to be voted. All 
over the country during this month, in 
hundreds of organizations, hundreds of 
private groups, in hotels, in nearly 6,000 
papers and magazines, the referendum 
will be taken. It has become a genu- 
inely cooperative effort on the part of 
many divergent groups and publications 
to learn what is the true feeling and 
judgment of the American people on 
the subject of our foreign policy. 

Everyone is urged to vote—and vote 
promptly. Any individual or organiza- 
tion may secure from the American 
Peace Award (342 Madison Avenue, 
New York) any number of copies of the 
winning plan and the ballot. 

The plan was No. 1469, chosen out 
of 22,165 manuscripts submitted, and 
the members of the jury which pro- 
nounced it “the best practicable plan by 
which the United States may cooperate 
with other nations to achieve and pre- 
serve the peace of the world,” is com- 
posed of Elihu Root (Chairman), James 
Guthrie Harbord, Edward M. House, 
Ellen Fitz Pendleton, Roscoe Pound, 
William Allen White, Brand Whit- 
lock. The authorship of the prize-win- 
ning plan will not be disclosed until the 
referendum is completed. Space is not 
available to print the full text, but here 
is a longer summary, with quotations 
from portions of the author’s reasoning: 

His, or her, plan starts with the prem- 
ise that “there is not room for more than 
one organization to promote interna- 
tional cooperation.” 

“Five-sixths of all nations, including 
about four-fifths of mankind, have al- 
ready created a world organization, the 
purpose of which is ‘to promote interna- 
tional cooperation and to achieve inter- 
national peace and security.’ Those 
nations cannot and will not abandon this 
system, which has now been actively 
operating for three and a half years. 
If leading members of the United States 
Government ever had serious hopes that 
another association of nations could be 
formed, such hopes were dispelled during 
the Washington Conference by plain in- 
timations from other Powers that there 
is not room for more than one organiza- 
tion like the League of Nations. 

“The States outside the organized 
world are not of such a character that 
the United States could hopefully co- 
operate with them for this purpose. 


“Therefore, the only possible path to 
cooperation in which the United States 
can take an increasing share is that 
which leads toward some form of agree- 
ment with the world as now organized, 
called the League of Nations.” 

The next point in approaching the 
plan is that “the United States has al- 
ready gone far in cooperation with the 
League of Nations.” The Washington 
Conference is given as an outstanding 
instance of cooperation toward peace, 
and the official, or unofficial, representa- 
tion of the United States on many 
League Commissions is detailed; e.g., 
unofficial representation on four of 
the most important social welfare 
commissions—Health, Opium, Traffic in 
Women and Children, and Anthrax; 
full membership in the international 
Hydrographic Bureau, an organ of the 
League; collaboration with the League 
Health Organization through the Inter- 
national Office of Public Health at 
Paris, etc. 

Then, says the writer, since we have 
gone so far, we can go farther in co- 
operation with the League of Nations. 
We can 

I. ENTER THE PERMANENT COURT 
OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE under the 
conditions stated by Secretary Hughes 
and President Harding in February, 
1923. 

II. WirHOUT FULL MEMBERSHIP AT 
PRESENT, EXTEND OUR COOPERATION 
WITH THE LEAGUE’s SOCIAL WELFARE 
Activities. Having sent delegates to 
four of the humane agencies of the 
League, ‘we could as properly accept 
invitations to accredit members with 
like powers to each one of the other 
welfare commissions.” We could also 
accept invitations to participate in the 
same way in the work of the commissions 
and technical committees of the Labor 
Organization. 

III. PRroposk PARTICIPATION IN THE 
WORK OF THE ASSEMBLY AND COUNCIL, 
ACCEPTING THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
AS AN INSTRUMENT OF MUTUAL COUN- 
SEL, but under the following conditions 
and reservations: 

1. The United States will assume no 
obligations to interfere with political 
questions of policy or internal adminis- 
tration of any foreign states. 

2. It will maintain the Monroe Doc- 
trine—‘“does not consent to submit its 
long-established policy concerning ques- 
tions regarded by it as purely American 
to the recommendation or decision of 
other Powers.” 
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3. It proposes that moral judgment 

and public opinion be substituted for 
force; that Articles X and XVI be 
either dropped altogether or so amended 
and changed as to eliminate any sugges- 
tion of a general agreement to use co- 
ercion for obtaining conformity to the 
pledges of the Covenant. The writer 
explains that these two articles—Article 
X implying a general agreement to use 
arms, and Article XVI looking toward 
an economic blockade—“have in their 
original forms been practically con- 
demned by the principal organs of the 
League and are today reduced to some- 
thing like innocuous desuetude.” 
“The only kind of compulsion which na- 
tions can freely engage to apply to each 
other in the name of Peace is that which 
arises from conference, from moral judg- 
ment, from full publicity, and from the 
power of public opinion.” 

4. The United States will assume no 
obligations under the Versailles Treaty 
except as Congress authorizes action in 
any particular case. 

5. The United States proposes that 
admission to the League shall be assured 
by any self-governing state that wishes 
to join and that receives the favorable 
vote of two-thirds of the Assembly. 

6. As the final condition of participa- 
tion in the work and counsels of the 
League, the United States asks that the 
Assembly and Council consent—or ob- 
tain authority—to begin collaboration for 
the revision and development of inter- 
national law, employing for this pur- 
pose the aid of a commission of jurists. 
This Commission would be directed to 
formulate anew existing rules of the law 
of nations, to reconcile divergent opin- 
ions, to consider points hitherto inade- 
quately provided for but vital to the 
maintenance of international justice, and 
in general to define the social rights and 
duties of States. The recommendations 
of the Commission would be presented 
from time to time, in proper form for 
consideration, to the Assembly as to a 
recommending, if not a law-making, 
body. 


S. O. S. 


(Continued from page 17) 


motion if the wholesale dying-oft of mil- 
lions in Central Europe is to be pre- 
vented.” 

A friend of mine who is sending food- 
packages to a lady, a fine linguist who 
for years lived in Boston, learns that she 
went to a starving friend of hers to 
offer a bit of lard. She found her eat- 
ing potatoes without salt because she 
could not afford salt! Universities and 
hospitals are closing. The suicide list is 


mournfully increasing. University stu- 
dents who have slept in barracks and rail- 
way stations and have buttoned their 
coats high to conceal the fact that they 
have no underwear and who have eked 
out existence on the Quakers’ food, have 


given up their books and, ending all 
hope of education, have gone out in a 
wild quest for food. No doubt the tour- 
ists are still well fed, though even they 
must find conditions in December very 
different from those in last July. The 
American Society of Friends cables from 
Berlin that thirty-five per cent of the 
entire population of Germany, including 
men, women and children, is now being 
supported out of public funds. 

It seems not to be well understood 
that when there is no gold and payment 
must be paid in kind, and can be made 
only by portable goods, there can be no 
reparations paid except where there is an 
excess of exports over imports. For 
twenty years before the World War 
Germany had no excess of: exports. If 
she has had none for now thirty years, 
what is the hope of her getting them 
today with France in possession of her 
mines? Her creditors must first let her 
feed her surplus 15,000,000 people. For 
this she must, of course, by some means 
have money outside in other countries 
with which to purchase, as she has none 
at home. Then she must buy raw ma- 
terial to manufacture into exports and, 
lastly, have creditors willing to buy her 
goods and not shut them out by high 
tariffs. 

In face of the fever, folly and despair 
that are wrecking Europe, building up a 
new military menace and hastening war, 
what can we as a people do? First 
study the facts. Send to the Institute 
of Economics in Washington and get a 
free copy of their pamphlet ““Germany’s 
Capacity to Pay.” Ask our government 
to use its legal right to put an official, 
instead of an unofficial, member on the 
Reparations Commission. Feed the 
starving. Sit at your desk and send a 
check for $4.75—the price of two or 
three theatre tickets—to the Central 
Committee, Food Package Department, 
247 East Forty-first Street, New York, 
which will release a food package from 
the storehouse in Berlin or Hamburg 
and help save a family from griping 
misery. Or send to the American Com- 
mittee for the Relief of German Chil- 
dren, 19 West Forty-fourth Street, New 
York, whose chairman is Major General 
Henry Allen, formerly commander of 
the American Army of Occupation. 

But do not be content with almsgiv- 
ing. Join in a trumpet call for an Eco- 
nomic Conference. France will not go 
into it unless we change our minds and 
are willing to consider readjustment of 
Allied Debts. By no means should we 
cancel them in whole or in part unless 
we can drive a good bargain. This bar- 
gaining has not yet been refused by us 
or as yet considered. There are many 
things that we want to have done to save 
civilization. We have something to 
offer in return. Now is the time for 
bargaining. America has the power. 
Will the womanhood of America de- 
mand that we use it? In the name of 
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the high-school boys, who may pay the 
penalty if we delay and palter and fool 
away the day of grace, let us insist on 
action. This is an S. O. S. call. 

It is not merely for Germany. It is 
also for a million helpless refugees fled 
into Greece and for half of distracted, 
chaotic Europe now, lest in the near fu- 
ture it be a call to save all white civiliza- 
tion. 





As you go about, with your eyes open, 
don’t you occasionally see little “human 
interest’ stories happening before you— 
stories of so-called “unimportant péople”’ 
who are doing big-hearted cr big-minded 
things? Or lwing through experiences 
of significance? Send them to us—jyust 
from one to four hundred words. We 


will pay $1.00 for each one accepted. 





The Bookshelf 
By M. A. 


FTER too many Christmas can- 
dies, plain buttered toast tastes 
better than anything else on the table. 
And after too many holiday novels, the 
plain buttered toast of non-fiction is par- 
ticularly delectable. In “From Pina- 
fores to Politics’ Mrs. J. Borden Harri- 
man has written an autobiography as 
breezy and fascinating as any novel, 
but without the headachy qualities of 
plot and counterplot, character analysis 
and psychological dissertation. Daugh- 
ter of an Englishman with cosmo- 
politan tastes, she was a débutante in 
the days when there were only “400” 
who counted. Thus she met both 
American and foreign society in her 
own home, and became increasingly in- 
terested in those people who moved the 
course of public affairs. Marriage took 
her to Washington, where she has be- 
come a famous hostess among national 
and international politicians. Her suf- 
frage work, and her services overseas as 
a member of the Industrial Commission 
investigating. conditions among muni- 
tions workers, added new fields to her 
already wide interests. She has lived in 
the midst of enormous social and politi- 
cal changes, and she discusses them and 
the people who were instrumental in 
bringing them about with all the frank- 
ness and detail of an intimate friend. 
With all this, her memoirs are refresh- 
ingly free from malice. ‘They show a 
woman enthusiastically interested in a 
wide variety of things and people, a 
woman who has a very genius for living. 
G. Stanley Hall’s “Life and Confes- 
sions of a Psychologist’ is a very differ- 
ent autobiography. Here is a scholar, a 
teacher, a pioneer in his still young sci 
ence, a man whose eighty years have 
included vast changes in American edu- 
cational methods, who records quietly 
and sincerely the history he helped to 
make. The book has two different ap- 
peals. First, it is the life history of a 
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man of old New England stock, brought 
up on a farm among conditions now 
vanished. It is set down with the fidel- 
ity and attention to significant detail 
that only a psychologist, that is a person 
devoted to the study of the mind of man, 
could give. Second, it contains the his- 
tory of that amazing baby science, psy- 
chology, so full of possibilities even in its 
infancy, together with the history of 
pedagogy, of Johns Hopkins University, 
of Clark University, of the men high in 
intellectual life both here and abroad. It 
is a quiet and scholarly book, written in 
an easy style, with bits of shy humor 
peeking through, full of places to stop 
and think. 

In “The Health of the Runabout 
Child,’ Dr. William Palmer Lucas has 
written a book which is both useful and 
delightful. Professor of children’s dis- 
eases at the University of California 
Hospital, with a wide experience among 
sick children in Belgium and France, he 
believes that it is far better to keep 
children healthy in mind and body than 
to let them get sick and then cure them. 
The book is written for parents, and 
nurses, and is sufficiently understandable 
for the one, and technical for the other. 
Dr. Lucas discusses heredity, growth, 
food, recreation, play, and other impor- 
tant phases of the life of children from 
two to six years old. His book includes 
menus, tables of weight and height, of 
which he says in a note, “All charts, 
tables, outlines, and schedules are for the 
determined and the courageous to study.” 
It is extremely valuable, and has also 
the merit of extraordinary interest. 
Readable, merry, kindly, with a deep- 
founded love for children—this is Dr. 
Lucas’s book, and we have a suspicion 
that it is also Dr. Lucas’s self. 

Of all the Outlines that have recently 
poured into print, none is more attrac- 
tive than the “Outline of Art,” edited by 
Sir William Orpen. It is to be in three 
volumes, of which only the first has come 
for review. “We propose,” says Sir 
William, “to reproduce as many as pos- 
sible of the greatest pictures in the 
world, and to say enough about their 
painters for the reader to understand 
what are their peculiar characteristics 
and what are the qualities of their work 
that make it beautiful and inspiring.” 
Thus it is a magnificent picture book, in 
color and black and white, with enough 
reading matter to place the pictures. It 
makes a good reference book to turn to 
when someone says airily, ‘‘as primitive 
as Pollaiuolo” and you search franti- 
cally in a faulty memory to find out 
whether it’s a tooth paste or a discarded 
radio, only to discover he is an artist. 





From Pinafores to Politics, Holt, 1923. 
$5.00. 
Life and Confessions of a Psychologist, Ap- 
pleton, 1923. $5.00. 

Health of the Runabout Child, Macmillan, 
1923. $1.75. 


Outline of Art, Putnam, 1923. $4.50 per vol. 


Winter Windows 
By Guttetma F, Atsop 
College Physician at Barnard 


N most text books on ventilation the 

technical terms describing various 
mechanical devices for obtaining fresh 
air rather terrify the amateur. She feels 
that they should have been left to the 
architect that built the house. So per- 
haps do I. Most of the contraptions 
don’t work—they get out of order and 
have to be repaired. There is, however, 
one very simple and effectual device: 
that of the board inside the window 
along the inner sill, allowing a horizon- 
tal crack for the entrance of fresh air. 
The next most important device is some 
opening near the ceiling from which the 
hot air can escape. This can be supplied 
by a transom over a door, a flue or pipe 
in the wall covered with an iron grating 
near the ceiling, connected with the out- 
side, or a fireplace. The movement of 
the air should be gentle and continuous, 
but not sufficient to be felt as an un- 
pleasant draft by an individual sitting 
in the room. 

The simplest method of testing the 
actual ventilation in any given room is 
to watch the course of smoke. The 
smoke makes visible the air currents. 
The moving air should be on a level 
with the mouths of the people in the 
room. For instance, if, in a high-ceil- 
inged room, the window is pulled down 
from the top a crack and the transom in 
the door opposite is opened, a perfectly 
satisfactory current of air will circulate 
in the upper part of the room, but a 
stagnant layer will be motionless in the 
lower part of the room. The people sit- 
ting in the unstirred level of air in the 
room will feel all the unpleasant effects 
of bad air—flushed faces, dullness, head- 
ache, etc., notwithstanding the fresh cir- 
culating air above them. In a closely 
packed crowd out of doors, when the 
human beings are wedged in an unwindy 
space, the same air-poisoning may result. 
In some streets in New York where the 
trafic cop stands at the intersection of 
four streets filled with automobile gases, 
cases of poisoning have taken place on a 
still day without wind, showing how 
easy it is for higher air currents to leave 
the lower air levels untouched. 

Hot air always rises. Let in fresh, 
cool air at a low level in the room by 
raising the window from the bottom the 
height of the ventilation board, and let 
out the heated air by opening the tran- 
som. ‘This method works. If a room 
has no transom, either have one put in, 
or try leaving the door open a crack. 

The result desired by the circulation 
of fresh, cool air is the physical comfort 
and mental alertness of the individuals 
in the room. All that is known of 
human nature emphasizes the constant 
necessity for change. The peaks of civ- 
ilization have always occurred where the 
climatic changes were the most marked. 
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A uniform temperature is not desirable. 

In schools the windows should be 
opened between flooding the 
rooms with fresh, cold, outside air and 
lowering the temperature by several de- 
grees. The response in the alertness of 
the children is remarkable. 

The same should be done in homes. 
In an old-fashioned, one-family house, 
the front door should be left wide open 
while the stairs and stoop are swept 
daily, so blowing out all yesterday’s air 
and filling the house with a fresh, cool 
supply. Sitting room and dining room 
should be aired in the same manner 
every day. This means that someone in 
the household must be responsible for 
arranging a constant circulation of air 
through the house. 

A thermometer should be hung in at 
least one room of the house and the air 
kept between 65° and 68° Fahrenheit. 

A person with a healthy, active skin 
will feel most comfortable in a cool 
room. Men, in their thick serge coats, 
feel the cold much more than women, 
whose skins are acclimated, by light and 
airy clothing, to a quick adjustment to 
changes in temperature. A room where 
both men and women work, as in an 
office, is apt to be kept at a temperature 
much too hot for the comfort of the 
women. This can only be remedied by 
individual adjustment. In the home, 
the woman can thoroughly control the 
ventilation. It is much better to work 
and sew and study in a room with the 
windows up and the heat on full tilt, 
even if one needs to put on a sweater, 
than to sit in a closed-window room. It 
is possible to get the stimulation of out- 
side fresh air by accustoming oneself to 
open windows. 
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Your Investments 
By ELEANoR KERR 


N buying a bond the date of its ma- 
I turity—that is, the date on which 
you will get back your capital—is im- 
portant. 

There are two principal methods pro- 
vided for the payment of a bond issue— 
through one fixed maturity or through 
serial maturities. The type chosen in 
each case by the company issuing the 
bonds is largely a matter of the kind of 
business done, together with the opinion 
of the underwriting banking house as to 
what would be most acceptable to the 
public. 

Serial payments spread the repayment 
of the borrowed money over a period of 
years, reducing the original debt in- 
curred by periodic payments from the 
earnings as the business grows. Where 
there is one fixed maturity the entire 
amount borrowed has to be repaid all at 
once, which means a great burden com- 
ing at a single time. So it has become 
the custom, when an entire bond issue is 
technically due on a single date, to pro- 
vide a sinking fund. The money in this 
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fund is used every six months or every 
year either to buy bonds in the open 
market or to call them by lot, in both 
cases retiring them and thereby lessen- 
ing the amount of the final payment. 

This means that your money may be 
paid back, and your interest will cease, 
some years in advance of the date 
named on the face of the bond. Advance 
notice, either through the press or di. 
rect, is usually given from two weeks 
to three months before the date on which 
any bonds are called, together with their 
numbers. The bond carries the infor- 
mation that it is redeemable on such and 
such notice. Some bonds are non- 
callable. 

In effect, where a sinking fund is 
made sufficiently large so that its action 
retires the entire issue by maturity the 
company is really treating the issue as a 
serial one. One great advantage from 
their point of view, however, is that 
they are not obligated under fear of 
foreclosure to pay oft any definite 
amount in any one year, which would 
be the case in a serial issue. 

Many sinking funds are provided 
which do not entirely retire the issue 
before maturity, but which pay off one- 
third, one-half or possibly two-thirds, 
leaving a fairly heavy final payment. 
Sinking funds may be either for a fixed 
equal amount each year, or for a definite 
amount, such as one per cent or two 
per cent of the entire issue, plus the in- 
terest on the retired bonds. This latter 
is called a cumulative sinking fund; the 
company paying the same amount to the 
trustee for sinking fund and interest 
each year that the bonds are outstand- 
ing, but every year the number of bonds 
grows less, while the sinking fund grows 
larger. 

Sometimes, instead of a cumulative 
sinking fund, the arrangements will call 
for certain annual payments to the sink- 
ing fund during the first few years of an 
issue, a somewhat larger amount annu- 
ally during the next few years, etc. This 
is on the theory that the company does 
not get the full benefit from the new 
financing in the first few years, but that 
it gradually has more and more funds 
with which to make repayments. 

Serial maturities may be for the same 
amount each year, but are often on a 
sliding scale. 

Many municipalities, and some of our 
states, have fixed by law upon serial ma- 
turities for their bonds. Most bankers 
handling such issues distinctly prefer 
them to be serial, since there is a con- 
tinuous repayment, and no temptations 
exist to use the sinking fund, which the 
law sometimes provides, for other pur- 
poses in the interval between the issu- 
ance of the bonds and their repayment. 

In buying bonds of an issue having 
serial maturities the investor may choose 
those due dates which are best suited to 
his needs. 

In buying a long-term bond the in- 


vestor who thinks he may wish to use 
his principal in a year or two should 
bear in mind that, in order to draw it 
out before the due date, he will have to 
sell his bond on the market, which may 
or may not be around par value. As a 
rule investors who are putting money 
away for an indefinite period prefer a 
bond with a single maturity twenty 
years or more subsequent to the time 
of purchase. Where an investor, how- 
ever, knows that he will need his money 
again within a few years to meet some 
anticipated expense, for which possibly 
he is saving, it is usually wise to invest 
in a bond due at about the date the 
principal will be required, and it is for 
this type of investor that serial bonds 
are particularly convenient.’ 


Washington 
(Continued from page 9) 
decided. Previous to adjournment no 
headway had been made with opposition 
or compromise candidates for the place, 
and the radical group, headed by Sena- 
tor La Follette, was discouraged, par- 
ticularly as the threat of the Republican 
majority began to look ripe for fulfil- 
ment, namely, that the office of Chair- 
man would be left vacant rather than 
proceed for another month with wran- 
gling, and that the meetings of the Com- 
mittee would be called by a majority of 
the body, which would then proceed to 
elect a temporary chairman for the pur- 
pose of getting down to business. There 
would be nothing to prevent Senator 
Cummins being elected temporary chair- 
man of the committee by the majority 
and business going on as usual—with the 
exception that there always would be 
the possibility of the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Committee becoming un: 
manageable and absenting themselves at 
a critical time, or of a coalition between 
Democrats and radicals. The latest 
canvass of the committee has convinced 
some observers that the Committee is 
progressive in general temper, and that 
the present Transportation Act is slated 
for some revision if the work can get 

under way. 

The spectacle of the Republican ma- 
jority in the Senate being unable to 
elect a chairman of one of the most im- 
portant committees of the Upper House 
has given Senator Pat Harrison and 
other Democrats opportunity for scath- 
ing remarks on the floor regarding the 
“out” between President Coolidge and 
his Congress and his ability to swing it 
into line for his announced program. 
But those who follow the Senate know 
that he is renowned as the sharp tongue 
of the party and the only one who can 
lash members on the floor with an under- 
standing that it is all for party purposes, 
and not because the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi wishes to meet the Republican 
gentleman from whatever state at sun- 
rise the next morning with seconds. 

The House, as usual, has a little some- 
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thing to show on its books for the fort- 
night in the announcement of a rules 
revision plan by Representative Luce, of 
Massachusetts, who has recognition in 
Congress as an author and authority on 
parliamentary procedure. Mr. Luce for 
nine years was a member of the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts, has served 
in a constitutional convention and_ is 
Chairman of the Library Committee of 
the House. His plan proposes seventeen 
changes in the House rules to insure 
more efficient handling of the routine, 
doing away with every-day time-wasters, 
such as reading of bills, the journal of 
the House and so on. The business of 
the House for some time has been more 
expeditiously handled than that of the 
Senate. It is in the Senate that a cry- 
ing need of rule revision exists. The 
House, session after session, of late years 
has finished its work and sat around 
waiting for the Upper House to begin to 
act on the bills received and piled at its 
door. Debate is already highly restricted 
in the House. In the Senate, members 
can go on forever about nothing if the 
member is ingenious enough to maneuver 
the nothing into a general category of 
debatable subjects, which apparently is 
easy. The important changes Mr. Luce 
suggests are the following: 

Dispense with the daily reading of 
the journal unless asked for by some 
member. Nobody ever listens to it now. 
The clerk mumbles it for a few minutes 
until he is noticed, then the motion is 
offered that it be dispensed with, which 
seems to be agreeable day after day. 

Dispense with oral reading of bills 
and depend upon the printed copies 
which are available. This is the practice 
in many legislatures. The reading of 
bills in any one session cumulatively 
takes up many hours. 

Reduce the allowance of one hour for 
floor discussion of any one bill to thirty 
minutes. At present the member al- 
lowed an hour for discussion is so im- 
portuned by other members that he 
slices it into numerous tid-bits and is 
the center of almsgiving. 

After one speech for and against a 
bill, proceed with the reading of the 
bill for amendment. This is designed 
to speed the work on minor measures. 

Strictly limit debate to the subject of 
a bill. The time expended on appropria- 
tion bills is charged by Chairman MIad- 
den to be due considerably to interjec- 
tions of other matter. 

Limit speeches on appeals from the 
chair on points of order to ten minutes 
each. 

Liberalize the provision allowing bills 
to be taken up by unanimous consent 
to consent of a lesser number to be de- 
termined by the committee on rules. 

Provision that when the House finds 
itself without a quorum, instead of being 
subject to a quorum call at the request 
of any member, troublesome or other- 
wise, it automatically resolve itself into 
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a committee of the whole and proceed 
with business. Mr. Luce in his report 
cites the experience of Great Britain, 
France, Spain and Italy in this regard. 
It is said that one member of Congress 
recently in pique caused 126 quorum 
calls, amounting in time to delaying the 
whole Congress about two weeks. 
Representative Luce makes other valu- 
able recommendations of a technical and 
parliamentary nature, among them that 
the padding of the Congressional Record 
by members who receive permission to 
extend their remarks in this journal be 
stopped, with a view to reducing the 
size and cost of the masterpiece and to 
furnish a more accurate report of the 
proceedings of Congress. For instance, 
if a member is granted permission to 
extend his remarks in the Record, he 
must do so before midnight of the same 
day and not interpolate letters, tele- 
grams, speeches, articles or other matter 
not originating with a member of the 
House or an official of the Government. 
In other words, take all the romance, 
poetry and fiction out of the Congres- 
sional Record and leave it dry as a bone. 


Checks on Tyranny 
(Continued from page 13) 


establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the tree exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the press; or 
the right of the people peaceably to as- 
semble, and to petition the government 
for a redress of grievances,’ and the 
fourth amendment providing: ‘The 
right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seiz- 
ures, shall not be violated. a 

The provisions of the fifth and sixth 
amendments relate to court procedure. 
The fifth provides that ‘no person shall 
be held to answer for a capital or other- 
wise infamous crime, unless on a present- 
ment or indictment of a Grand Jury 
; nor shall any person be subject 
for the same offense to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be 
compelled in any criminal case to be a 
Witness against himself, etc.,” while the 
sixth discloses that ‘“‘in all criminal pros- 
ecutions, the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial, by an 
impartial jury of the state and district 
wherein the crime shall have been com- 
mitted, which district shall have been 
previously ascertained by law, and to be 
informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation; to be confronted with the 
Witnesses against him; to have compul- 
sory process for obtaining witnesses in 
his favor, and to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defense.” Besides these 
there are the provisions that ‘‘no bill of 
attainder or ex-post facto law shall be 
passed.” 

These are perhaps the most important 
safeguards of personal rights found in 
the Constitution: 


Chief among the safeguards upon 
property is the provision applicable to 
federal and state governments alike— 
“no person shall be deprived of life, lib- 
erty or property without due process of 
law.” 

Two questions present themselves— 
first, are these barriers to governmental 
action wise? and, second, should they be 
extended to other phases of human 
activity ? 

The answer to the first question can 
only be found in a discussion of the 
provisions, item by item. In general, a 
bill of attainder, that is, an act of the 
legislature punishing a man in conse- 
quence of a certain course of conduct 
without trial by the court, is in no 
greater favor today than it was at 
the time the prohibition was written. It 
is almost universally held to be unfair to 
have the accuser, probably in such cases 
also the injured party, act also as judge 
and jury. Similarly there is little crit- 
icism of the prohibition upon ex-post 
facto laws. To punish a man for doing 
something which was not a crime at the 
time of his action seems unjust. 

Not so, however, with the safeguards 
upon indictment and trial. Although no 
widespread popular sentiment questions 
the wisdom of these provisions, neverthe- 
less they are generally under the fire of 
police officials. ‘To them in part, at 
least, is attributed the existing crime sit- 
uation in America, where in some of our 
larger cities there are almost as many 
crimes committed as in the entire king- 
dom of Great Britain. Why, it is asked, 
should not a criminal be made to testify 
against himself? Why, because in one 
trial justice has miscarried, should a 
criminal be allowed to get off scot-free 
and the government be forbidden to re- 
prosecute him? 

The actions of officialdom during the 
late war indicate also that in certain 
departments at least there are those who 
question the wisdom of freedom of 
speech and of the press—at least in times 
of crisis. ‘The spirit of the group of 
Jeffersonians who were responsible for 
the insertion of restrictions upon govern- 
mental interference with such freedom 
was greatly violated by both administra- 
tive and judicial interpretation during 
the war. In fact, one is inclined to be- 
lieve that Jefferson himself, had he 
uttered certain of his remarks during the 
crisis, would have been the object of offi- 
cial attention. Be that as it may, the 
history of the past six years indicates 
very forcibly that there are those who do 
not believe that the government has no 
right to abridge freedom of speech, but 
think that it has a decided right to do 
so when it, in its wisdom, deems such 
action wise. For what reasons, they ask, 
should a government which punishes in- 
dividuals who slander other individuals 
stand by while it itself is slandered, or 
while long-haired men and short-haired 
women advocate its overthrow? 
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On the other hand, the arguments set 
forth by the school of thought which 
wrote the restriction into the Constitu- 
tion are about as follows: Governments 
are primarily agencies of men. No men 
are infallible. Since governmental action 
in suppressing speech would be nothing 
more than the action of the particular 
group of men who might be occupying 
office at the time, it follows that such 
action might very well be ill advised 
The ideas they suppress might very well 
be true. Many examples of such lack of 
wisdom on the part of governments in 
the past in the suppression of speech can 
be cited. Socrates (perhaps the greatest 
of the ancients) was put to death be- 
cause the government of his day believed 
his questions were “corrupting the youth 
of the nation.” That man whom mil- 
lions today regard as God, Jesus Christ, 
was crucified as a blasphemer. 

But even if the statements advanced 
are not wholly true, they should still be 
allowed to circulate, maintain these ad- 
vocates. Very little of what passes cur- 
rent is whollv true. Most of it is but 
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half-truth. Even the scientist in pro- 
pounding such a seemingly self-evident 
thing as the law of gravitation will not 
claim it to be the whole truth. All he 
will say is that the law of gravitation is 
the best explanation of a certain group 
of phenomena so far advanced. If, then, 
most of what we think we know is but 
half-true, do we dare suppress state- 
ments that may contain elements of 
truth? How else than by the circula- 
tion of such statements will it ever be 
possible to obtain those elements of 
truth? And how save by the accumula- 
tion of these modicums of truth can we 
hope ever to arrive at the whole truth? 

But again, they say, admitting the 
ideas advanced are entirely false, it is 
still desirable that they should be circu- 
lated. In open conflict between truth 
and falsehood, the truth can always be 
depended upon to win. And the very 
conflict of ideas is a desirable thing, for 
in the conflict of thought, thinking is 
stimulated. 

Finally, along comes the practical pol- 
itician and says: What harm does free- 
dom of speech do, anyhow? ‘The mass 
of the people are sound and cannot be 
swept off their feet. Speech is to the 
radical like a safety valve to a boiler. 
Let ’em talk. 

Whether the “due process” clause pro 
tecting private property is wise is a 
subject worthy of an article in itself. 
For a discussion of this, and for a dis- 
cussion of the question whether the 
“rights” guaranteed the individual citi- 
zen should be enhanced we shall have 
to refer the reader to other sources. 
(Perhaps the best of these is J. T. 
Young’s New American Government 
and its Work.) 

In the next article Dr. Wallace will 
discuss “Proportional Representation.” 


Italian Princess 
(Continued from page 13) 


been so eager to go out and seek it. 

“In Italy, as in every other country 
which felt the cyclonic war shocks, the 
Armistice found hundreds and hundreds 
of girls precipitated into factories and 
business offices, where many have pre- 
ferred to remain. ‘They are National- 
ists—these girls—strong followers of the 
Fascist movement—and the most de- 
voted and emphatic admirers of Mus- 
solini.” 

Mussolini, in fact, takes on a rather 
modified character in a word sketch by 
the Princess Borghese, who admires him 
enthusiastically. 

“A brilliant mind, a keen reader of 
the needs and hopes of the common 
people, he has firmly established himselt 
in Italy,” says the Princess. ‘A man 
who in so short a time could reduce 
unemployment from 5,000,000 to 50,- 
000—I’Il get you the exact figures if you 
like, but the proportion is right—and 
who could put a stop to the recurrent 
agricultural strikes—there were only 
two last year—has shown himself capable 
of dealing with fundamental issues. Un- 
like the old all-promising demagogues 
who were almost the ruin of Italy— 
Mussolini did not say, ‘I'll bring you 
money, leisure, happiness’; he said—and 
emphatically—‘I’Il bring you hard work, 
the need for economy, the absolute neces- 
sity of self-sacrifice, if you want to re- 
build your own.’ ” 

Princess Borghese says that Italians, 
and particularly the women, are without 
international consciousness. 

“It seems I’ have not attended one 
meeting of women here without hearing 
the need for peace, for international 
understanding, for outlawing war, dis- 
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cussed. Not always at men’s meetings 
but always at women’s does the subject 
arise. Italy is concerned with her inter- 
nal problems. Five million of our forty 
million people went to war, you must 
remember. And Italy has always been 
a small European unit, always on the 
defensive, always philosophically accept- 
ing war as inevitable, every once in a 
while. It is the Latin temperament. 

“Tf another war should come, it would 
be a terrific disaster. We feel the low- 
ering of standards in every vital depart- 
ment of living through the last struggle. 
In education, in physique—it has taken 
a crippling toll. 

“So, whether we look upon war with 
international consciousness or with the 
primal human instinct to preserve our 
own hearths—it must not be permitted 
to come.” 


Japanese Women 

(Continued from page 10) 
shall be no descent into beggary as a 
result of the disaster. They will work 
to avoid permanent destitution. Japan 
has not been a nation of paupers, and 
that ideal they will carry over into their 
own program. Some things that were 
marked features of the old life they 
are equally determined to end for all 
time, such as licensed prostitution. Some 
wholly new features they are working to 
establish, such as economic independence 
for women, with property rights and a 
voice in government. 

A mere statement of their present pro- 
gram may seem a cold and lifeless thing 
to persons who have not shared in any 
of the modern public activities by means 
of which Western civilization has bat- 
tled with disease, slavery, feebleminded- 
ness and oppression of all kinds. To 
those who have taken part in any phase 
of that social welfare the merest state- 
ment of the Tokyo Women’s Federation 
gives sufficient clue to the campaigns 
that must be carried to win the struggle 
against the opposing human elements. 

The Tokyo Federation has several de- 
partments already at work. The Social, 
Educational, Political, Industrial and 
Labor sections have been organized, each 
with its own constitution and officers. 
Every Saturday the delegates from these 
various departments and any of the 
members who can do so meet to report 
developments, to consult over the prob- 
lems that have arisen, to avoid duplica- 
tion of effort, and to determine next 
steps. 

The Social Department has a_ one- 
week sanitarium for tired mothers and 
weakened babies. With the help of 
young college girls it has been making a 
survey of the city to ascertain conditions 
and needs. Its questionnaire cards would 
do credit to the most advanced American 
relief system. It administers relief still 
but aims to prevent permanent pau- 
perism. 

The Educational Department is study- 
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ing in what respects the school system is 
at fault and what to strive for in the 
future. Besides the school teachers, all 
persons who are interested in the educa- 
tion of the young are invited to join the 
department and take part in its meetings. 

The Department of Politics is start- 
ing with the work against licensed pros- 
titution—a work the National Women’s 
Christian Union has been engaged in 
for years. It has the suffrage as its goal. 
Most of its members are opposed to war. 
They regard it as one of the avoidable 
disasters and they had been taking steps 
to check the war spirit by reducing the 
amount of militarism in history text 
books. 

The Industrial Department has over 
fifteen societies working with it for 
wider economic opportunities for women. 
It also seeks to improve the standard of 
Japanese manufactures for the export 
trade. Property rights for women come 
within its aims. 

The Labor Department includes 
several societiés as well as a growing 
individual membership. Its goal is the 
improvement of the conditions of work- 
ing women and girls, “physically, finan- 
cially and intellectually.” 

The general ideal of the Federation is 
expressed in their own English in this 
way: “We are united to give proper 
attention to all matters concerning the 
civic and legal status of women . . 
We are united now for one common 
cause, the betterment of our sex, and 
through it the betterment of the whole 
nation. We are organized to combine 
our forces whose aim is only to create a 
happier and nobler life for us all. We 
are rising with unflinching faith, hope 
and zeal to reach our goal, however 
hard and rough the road may prove.” 

The road will be hard and rough for 
these women. We who have gone over 
it know how hard and rough it can be. 
We could smooth theirs in some slight 
measure by helping to do for them what 
many American men are preparing to do 
for Japanese men; namely, present them 
with a working library. The chances 
are that in all the tons of books that 
the West will ship now to the East, 
there will be few that will consist of 
anything more than thoughts of men 
about men. Even these may not be ac- 
cessible to very many women because 
they will be shut up in the men’s uni- 
versities. 

Some of the women had tried to build 
up a library for themselves. One of 
them by the heaviest sacrifices had saved 
her money and bought the books in Eng- 
land. She had scarcely got them home 
to Tokyo when the fire came. Not a 
book was saved. Other women lost 
theirs too. Naturally they need and 
want the books now more than ever. It 
is practically impossible for them to se- 
cure a library for their immediate needs. 
We could at least indulge in a unique 
and friendly international feminist act 


by sending them the best of the English 
literature dealing with the history of 
women, their social and _ intellectual 
struggles, their public works, and their 
manifold interests. The gift should in- 
clude books and pamphlets on social 
work, the labor problem, summaries of 
western social legislation, and western 
criticism of modern civilization. Those 
who know the English language best 
will translate or interpret for those who 
know it least. The women have the 
headquarters in which to house the books 
and they will be made available for the 
widest possible use. 
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The Japanese women responded with 
their hearts to American relief. They 
will respond with their heads as well as 
their hearts to American cooperation in 
their high enterprise of social recon- 
struction. 


HE Cirizen stands ready to re- 

ceive books that readers will con- 
tribute from their own shelves, and to 
arrange for their shipment to Japan. 
A small nucleus of suffrage books is 
already available. Mrs. Beard suggests 
sending books not only on various phases 
of the woman movement—such as Emily 








Priceless Service 


Despite fire or storm or flood, a telephone operator sticks 
to her switchboard. A lineman risks life and limb that his 
wires may continue to vibrate with messages of business or 


social life. 


Other telephone employees forego comfort and 


even sacrifice health that the job may not ke slighted. 


True, the opportunity for these extremes of service has 
come to comparatively few; but they indicate the devotion 
to duty that prevails among the quarter-million telephone 


workers. 


The mass of people called the public has come to take 
this type of service for granted and use the telephone in its 
daily business and in emergencies, seldom realizing what 
it receives in human devotion to duty, and what vast re- 
sources are drawn upon to restore service. 


It is right that the public should receive this type of tele- 





phone service, that it should expect the employment of 
every practical improvement in the art, and should insist 
upon progress that keeps ahead of demand. Telephone 
users realize that dollars can never measure the value of 
many of their telephone calls. The public wants the service 
and, if it stops to think, cheerfully pays the moderate cost. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for nervous, 

mild mental, or chronic _ill- 

nesses. 

MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 

















A Homeltke Hotel 
For Women and Girls Traveling 


HOTEL 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 


Exclusively for Women 
29 E. 29th St. 30 E. 30th St. 


Rooms 

$2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 
¥ Rooms and Bath 
g $3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 


Alone 





AN 
cae Se Special Weekly Rates 


RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
Luncheon 65c Dinner 85c 
Take 29th Street 


Broadway Subway to 
































. . “ss ” 
Proportional Representation (‘‘P.R.”’) 
Makes votes effective and gives true representation 

Is being tried in Cleveland 
To keep in touch with the movement send 
$2 for Review, pamphlets, and membership 
Leaflets Free 
Representation League 


Proportional 
Philadelphia 


1417 Locust Street 








Do You Understand the Organization of the 


Permanent Court of International Justice? 
Study our CHART of the Court, 10c a copy. 
Put our large Chart, 23 x 36 ($1.50), on your 
Bulletin Board and know the facts about 
the Foreign Affairs Department of Citizen- 
ship Business. 

CITIZENS SERVICE BUREAU, Northampton, Mass 
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Wanted 


by person of good business sense, 
position as Dietitian in a college or 


tea room. 
Reply 
Woman’s Citizen Corp., 171 Madison Ave.,N.Y. 














Long Life 
’ (2d Edition) 
Live well at less expense 
Be well from 40 to 90 
Scientific, Simple, Sensible Book, $1.00 
Book and correspondence 1 month, $2.00 
LONG LIFE 
R. 313 Liberty Bldg. New Haven, Conn. 

















glassware, 


: repairing china, 
meerschaum, tipping billiard cues, bric-a-brac, 


s the oest for 


etc. 

MAJOR’S RUBBER and LEATHER CEMENTS 
. All three kinds 20c per bottle. At 

dealers or MAJOR MANUFACTURING CUO. 

Established 1876. 461 Pearl St., New York City 








James Putnam’s “The Lady,’ Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s books and 
others, but also books that will help so- 
cial workers—for example, Dr. A bra- 
ham Flexner’s “Prostitution in Eu- 
rope,’ authoritative books on case work, 
reports on social hygiene work here, etc. 

Address books to the Woman Cir- 
IZEN, 171 ALadison Avenue, New York, 
and label the package clearly “For Jap- 
anese IV omen.’’—Editors. 





A Line on the Movies 
By Laura L. LAEDLEIN 

Boy or M1iNne—Booth Tarkington 
has seen the possibilities in the boy-life 
burlesque long current in motion-picture 
“comedy,” and has made a true comedy 
of a boy and a home, seldom off-key in 
sentiment, and full of Tarkington hu- 
mor. A too important father, a sensitive 
mother, and a friendly, life-inquisitive 
little boy—material for a young epic. 
Any child will enjoy this picture, but it 
takes a full parent or parent twice re- 
moved to get the flavor of its honest 
domesticity. Beautifully directed and 
well acted, with a most engaging Billy— 
Ben Alexander. Henry Walthall is no- 
ticeably good as the father. An Asso- 
ciated First National picture, directed 
by William Beaudine. 

SLAVE OF DestrnE—‘‘La Peau de Cha- 
grin” prosaically conceived, with a Fe- 
dora more vulgarly vampish than the 
book’s calculating countess. In picture 
outline, the philosophic fantasy becomes 
an unconvincing melodrama. The kind 
adapter saves the hero’s life, for the end 
finds him alive and kicking and nicely 
dressed, where a harsh Balzac had him 
dead of his sins. The picture does not 
exploit the book’s technical chances of 
sensationalism ; it is better than its name. 
However, sentimental adolescence might 
find sounder sentiment. A Goldwyn- 
Cosmopolitan picture, directed by 
George D. Baker. 

A Lavy or Quatity—A girl who 
should have been her bellicose father’s 
son is born without his approval of her 
impertinent choice of sex, and grows up 
—helter-skelter among stable-boys and 
scullery-children—from a tempery little 
girl who takes a riding whip to him, to 
a tomboy woman dauntless enough to be 
his pride. Scenes shift: lover, war, and 
lover, and the too-tragic reappearance of 
an indiscreet lock of—very—curly hair. 
Romance in eighteenth century costume, 
high-colored and well done. A Univer- 
sal picture, from a Frances Hodgson 


Burnett story, directed by Hobart 
Henley. 
THE TEN CoMMANDMENTS—The 


first part is an apparently literal render- 
ing of the story of the Children of Israel 
in Egypt, their escape from the slave- 
driver, and the giving of the ten com- 
mandments by Moses to his following; 
dramatically 


often vigorous, though 


THE WoMAN CITIZEN 


marred by a too ambitious realism. The 
second part is a modern melodrama of 
the ancient conflict between those who 
love the letter of the law and their logi- 
cal offspring, who want no law at all. 
So we start with the boy who wants to 
jazz-dance on Sunday, and the mother 
who is tragic over the mental hygiene of 
grace before meat. Some excellent direc- 
tion and some excellent acting make an 
ultra-theatrical story absorbing in spite 
of itself. There are pictures of fine and 
spirited composition in the prologue. 
Incidentally, we never saw a deader little 
boy’s legs than those of Pharaoh’s 
stricken son. A Paramount picture, di- 
rected by Cecil de Mille. 

Don’t Catt Ir Love—This is the 
Rita Coventry novel-play story of the 
prima donna of many lovers, and the 
piano tuner who became Exhibit X. 
The opera singer is cast into a person- 
ality which shows itself most in key 
when the play becomes farce, which it 
does to perfection in some scenes. But 
do prima donnas at home and at ease 
wear such strange gowns? A  Para- 
mount picture, from the Julian Street 
novel, and directed by William de Mille. 


The Court 
(Continued from page 8) 


instead of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations. 

It will be observed that by the 
Hughes-Harding reservations this nation 
makes no connection at all with the 
League of Nations. In the words of 
Secretary Hughes, quoted from the let- 
ter he wrote President Harding when he 
submitted the reservations: 

“Tt (the Court) is an establishment 
separate from the League, having a dis- 
tinct legal status resting upon the (its 
own) protocol and statute. It is organ- 
ized and acts in accordance with judicial 
standards and its decisions are not con- 
trolled or subject to review by the 
League of Nations.” The United States 
would, if these reservations are adopted, 
enter the Court at once without disturb- 
ing it in any way. 

The Lenroot reservations throw a 
monkey wrench into the Court machin- 
ery and the only certainty they promise 
is a long delay and an acrimonious con- 
troversy. 

If this country is in such a middle- 
century state of suspicion that it cannot 
cooperate with other nations in an Inter- 
national Court proposed by itself, ‘we, 
the people,” had better see to it that it 
doesn’t upset the cooperation that na- 
tions of broader vision have successfully 
established. It is better not to attempt 
to go into the Court at all than to go in 
the Lenroot way. Those who, in 4 
moment of timidity, switched from the 
court to a court, now find themselves 
loaded with the embarrassment of the 
Lenroot reservations and will do well to 
switch back. 











